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Council Halls Ready for Assignment—Dedication Exercises 


The construction of the hall and headquarters 
building of the San Francisco Labor Council Hall 
Association, which is located on Fourteenth street 
sixty feet west of Mission, has progressed so satis- 
factorily that the Board of Directors, at a meeting 
held this week, decided to invite the affiliated unions 
of the Labor Council to apply for meeting accom- 
modations, and in order that the orginizetions could 
select a hall most suitable to them, diagrams of the 


plans of the first and second floors have been pre- 
pared. These diagrams, —— 


room, on the first floor, $37.50 a month. 

Street Carmen, Division No. 205, two offices on 
second floor, $22.50 a month. 

Labor Council and Lagor Cxarion, 
rooms on second floor, $37.50 a month. 

Steam Laundry Workers, Local No. 26, one office 
on second floor, $15 a month. 

Iron Molders’ Union, No. 164, one office on second 
floor, $12.50 a month. 

Bakers’ Union, No. 24, use of hall No. 4 as head- 


three office 


The Bakers required a larger office room than was 
available when they concluded to advance the Hall 
Association money, and while they will have head- 
quarters for their unemployed members in the Labor 
Council building, they have selected a commodious 
office in the adjoining building, on the ground floor. 

In inviting the Labor Council unions to apply for 
meeting accommodations, the Board of Directors 
has reserved for certain nights the halls required by 
the unions which advanced the association money. 


which are published here- 


Under this arrangement 
Hall No. 1 (the large hall 


with, show at a glance the 
location and size of the 
four halls, as well as the 
office rooms of the several 
organizations which will 
have headquarters in the 
building. 

When the special com- 
mittee appointed by the 
Labor Council to procure 


on the second floor) is now 
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a hall and headquarters 
building went before the 
unions to ask them to loan 
the money necessary to 
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finance the hall enterprise, a 
pledge was made that mod- 
erate rents would be fixed 
for halls and office rooms, 


and the Board of Directors 
of the Hall Association has 
respected this pledge in 
adopting a schedule of 
rents. 
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Following is the schedule 
of rents fixed for the meet- 
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only available on Wednes- 
day and Sunday evenings. 
It is not engaged for day 
meetings except on the last 
Sunday of each month, 
when the Typographical 
Union will meet there. 

The Labor Council will 
meet in the large hall, while 
its committees will meet in 
the room specially provided 
for that purpose in the 
Labor Council’s suite of 
offices. 


The Iron Molders will 
ineet in Hall No. 2 every 


ing halls, as well as their 
dimensions and seating ca- 
pacity: 

Hall No. 1 (second story) 
size 38:9x53 feet, for week- 
ly meetings, $20 a month; 
single meetings, $5. This 
hall, as shown in the dia- 
gram, has a platform three 
feet wide, extending around 
the sides and one end, and 
it will comfortably seat over 400 people. 
ante-room and a ladies’ dressing room. 

Hall No. 2 (first floor), size 28 :6x38:9, for weekly 
meetings, $16 a month, or $4 a night if not engaged 
regularly every week. This hall has a seating ca- 
pacity of nearly 250. 

Hall No. 3 (first floor), size 18x29:3, for weekly 
meetings, $12 a month, or $3 a night if not engaged 
oftener than once or twice a month. This hall will 
accommodate over 100 people. 

Hall No. 4 (first floor), size 18x26, for weekly 
meetings, $10 a month, or $2.50 a night if meetings 
are held less frequently. The hall will seat 85 or 90 
people. 

The rate for meetings held in daytime are 50 cents 
a meeting below the night schedule. 

These rents are for labor organizations only. 

The rents fixed for the offices are as follows: 

Typographical Union, two offices and a reading 
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PLANS OF FIRST 


It has an 
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AND SECOND FLOORS OF LABOR COUNCIL HALL, FOURTEENTH 


STREET, NEAR MISSION. 


quarters in the daytime only, $15 a month. 
These rents include lighting and janitor service. 


Hall No. 1 has a floor suitable for dancing, and the 
rent of this hall for dances or entertainments will 
be $20. As before stated, there is a ladies’ dressing- 
room connected with this hall and there is also a 
room alongside the ante-room which can be used as a 
cloak room. There is an emergency stairway lead- 
ing from this hall to the street, as shown on the dia- 
gram. 

In conformity with pledges made by the committee 
which promoted the enterprise, the unions which ad- 
vanced the money to construct and furnish the 
building were given first choice in the selection of 
offices and meeting accommodations. Not all of the 
which have loaned the Hall Association 
money required office rooms in the building, conse- 
quently the offices have been allotted as shown in 
the diagrams, 


unions 


Tuesday evening. This hall 
has not yet been assigned 
for any other night. 


While many unions have 
made applications for halls, 
the Board of Directors has 
decided to make no assign- 
ments other than those 
mentioned here until all the 
unions have had an oppor- 
tunity to apply. Secretary 
O’Neill of the Hall Associa- 
tion has prepared a circular 
which will be sent to the 
unions today or tomorrow, 
inviting them to apply for 
halls, and the assignments 
will be made by the Board 
of Directors at an early date. 

The halls and offices will be ready for occupancy 
on November Ist—in fact, the Labor Council will 
very probably meet in the new building on the last 
Friday of this month, the 26th inst—consequently 
the unions which desire halls should make applica- 
tion as soon as possible. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to J. J. O'Neill, Secretary, San Francisco 
Labor Council Hall Association, 2089 Fifteenth 
street, or application may be made personally at the 
office of the Labor Council, which is located at the 
above address. 
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Before the fire but one or two of the Labor Coun- 
cil unions held their meetings on Friday evenings. 
This was due to the fact that the Labor Council 
meets on that evening, and it would be inconvenient 
for delegates to attend did their unions meet the 
same night. This objection to Friday-night meet- 


(Concluded on Page 9.) 
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Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting, 
Held October 5, 1906. 

Meeting called to order at 8:05 p. m., President 
Hagerty in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved. 

CREDENTIALS — Cooks —H. B. Myers; Broom 
Makers—John Hottem, vice F. Roderick; Black- 
smiths’ Helpers—J. J. Furey, R. Riely. 

CommMunlications—Filed: Stablemen’s Union, No. 
8760, informing Council that they have received 
charter from the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and will hereafter be known as Stable Em- 
ployes, Local No. 404, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. From the Vallejo Trades and Labor 
Council, requesting the endorsement of Council on 
strike against the Portland Cement Company, re- 
fusing to pay rate of wages asked for by Federal 
Union, No. 11345, Secretary to notify Council of 
action. From the Journeymen Tailors’ Union, in 
reference to letter received by Council as to the Tai- 
lors employed by the Lyons tailoring firm; moved 
and seconded that the Secretary, in conjunction with 
the Business Agent of the Tailors’ Union, wait upon 
the employes of that firm in reference to becoming 
members of the Tailors’ Union; carried. From the 
American Federation of Labor with call for con- 
vention, to be held at Minneapolis, Minn., Novem- 
ber 12, 1906; moved and seconded that the Council 
be represented at the convention; carried. Moved 
and seconded that we now proceed to nominate dele- 
gates; carried. Brothers T. A. Reardon, J. J. 
O’Neill were placed in nomination. Moved and sec- 
onded that nominations close, to be opened again 
next meeting; carried. Moved and seconded that 
the election of delegate to the American Federation 
of Lakor convention be made a special order of busi- 
ness for 9 o’clock on October 12th; carried. From 
D. S. Hirssberg, candidate for Congressman in the 
Fourth District, in answer to communication from 
the Executive Committee, relative to Labor’s Bill of 
Grievances, as presented by the American Federation 
of Labor. Laid on the Table: From the Eureka 
Federated Trades Labor Council, with inclosed reso- 
lution, endorsing Theodore A. Bell for Governor of 
California. Referred to “Lasor CLARION”; Minutes of 
the California State Federation of Labor. An appeal 
to organized labor to boycott the product of the 
Globe Flour Mills. Referred to Executive Commit- 
tee: From various parts of the country seeking in- 
formation as to the conditions of labor in this city 
and vicinity. Wage scale and agreement of the Sail 
Makers’ Union. From the Milk Wagon Drivers, re- 
questing boycott on the firm of John Finnigan & Co., 
proprietors of the Morning Siar Dairy, located at 
140 Ney street. Retail Clerks, No. 410, requesting 
boycott on the Brockton Shoe Company, located on 
Fillmore street, between McAllister and Golden Gate 
avenue. From the American Federation of Labor, 
seeking contributions toward the political campaign 
fund. From the Upholsterers, requesting the in- 
dorsement of a member of their union, M. Kragen, 
for the Assembly. Resolutions: From the Waiters’ 
Union, in reference to Judge Murasky. Moved and 
seconded that the resolution be indorsed; carried. 

The resolution of the Waiters’ Union is as fol- 
lows: 

“WHereEAs, F. J. Murasky, Judge of the Superior 
Court of this city, and now a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, has in numerous injunction cases against labor 
unions through adverse decisions and inexplicable 
delays in rendering same, exerted himself to pro- 
mote and further develop the recent tendency of 
courts to exercise their powers, both delegated and 
assumed, on the side of employers during labor dis- 
putes, thereby violating the constitutional rights of 
the major portion of the people to better their con- 
ditions; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By Waiters’ Union, Local No. 30, in 
regular meeting assembled this 19th day of Septem- 
ber, 1906, that we will use all honorable means to 
defeat the political ambitions of said F. J. Murasky, 
and that we call upon all members of organized 
labor and all citizens favoring the impartial adminis- 
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tration of justice to work and vote with us to frus- 
trate the election of said Judge Murasky.” 

Brother Casey changed his vote and gave notice 
that he would move for reconsideration at the next 
meeting. Resolution presented by G. B. Benham, as 
follows: 

“WuereaAs, Wm. P. Lawlor, Judge of the Superior 
Court, in his general conduct on the bench in con- 
nection with the issuance of labor injunctions, and 
by his revengeful and terrorizing methods when 


‘dealing with jurymen, and by the use of his judicial 


department for the forwarding of the interests of 
organizations and factions, aside from the adminis- 
tration of justice or the interests of the people, has 
shown himself unworthy of our support; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular meeting assembled this 5th day of October, 
1906, hereby condemns the official acts of Wm. P. 
Lawlor as biased and prejudiced, indicating a stud- 
ied hostility to organized labor and favorable to the 
enemies of the trades unions, and particularly to the 
Citizens’ Alliance; and be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon all wage-earners of 
San Francisco, regardless of occupation or affiliations, 
to use every effort to prevent the election of Wm. P. 
Lawlor for judicial office and to organize the workers 
in clubs, if necessary, to defeat Wm. P. Lawlor as 
a known and recognized enemy of organized labor.” 

Moved and seconded that the resolution be in- 
dorsed; carried. 

Reports oF Unions—Waiters—Gave the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters a vote of thanks for their action 
in assisting the Waiters in their trouble with the 
Japanese restaurants.. Teamsters—Signed up wage 
scale with employers increasing the minimum wage 
rate fifty cents per day. 

Report oF ExecutivE CoMMITTEE—The Executive 
Committee, per instructions of the Council, forward- 
ed telegrams to Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and W. R. Hearst, 
proprietor of the New York Journal, requesting their 
co-operation in the defeat of James N. Gillett, candi- 
date for Governor of California. President and Sec- 
retary of the Council were directed to call upon the 
Democratic State Campaign Committee, urging the 
committee to seek the co-operation of the New York 
Democratic State Campaign Committee along simi- 
lar lines. Committee recommends: 1—That the 
Council donate the sum of $25 to Longshoremen’s 
Union, Local No. 3, of San Pedro, Cal. 2—That the 
Council denounce the candidacy of Julius Kahn for 
Congressman of the Fourth District, as per resolu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 


“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
hereby formally denounces the candidacy of Julius 
Kahn for Congressman of the Fourth District of the 
State of California, and we do advise and urge upon 
the members of all unions affiliated with this body, 
and upon all good citizens, the urgent necessity of ac- 
tive political effort to the end that this candidate 
for the high office of Congressman of the State of 
California shall not receive the support and sympathy 
of organized labor, nor of the friends of organized 
labor, for the reason that his official history as a 
Congressman, as recorded in the Congressional Rec- 
ord and as published by Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, is known to 
be a record of consistent opposition to measures in- 
troduced in the Congress of the United States, hav- 
ing for their purpose the enforcement of the eight- 
hour law, the enactment of an anti-injunction law, 
and other measures intended to ameliorate and better 
the economic conditions of the common people.” 

Moved and seconded that the resolution be in- 
dorsed; carried. 

Committee directed the Secretary to communicate 
with D. S. Hirshberg, candidate for Congressman 
in the Fourth District, for the purpose of having 
him state his position on Labor’s Bill of Grievances, 
as submitted by the American Federation of Labor, 
which was complied with by candidate. Committee 
recommends adoption of. the following: 

“Resolved, That we indorse the candidacy of D. S. 
Hirshberg for Congress, as we believe it to be the 


most practical way of defeating our pronounced foe 
Julius Kahn.” ' Carried. : 

Moved and seconded that the Executive Committee 
be instructed to send a communication to the Union 
Labor Party, requesting them to withdraw the name 
of Julius Kahn, as candidate for the Fourth Con- 
gressional District; point of order raised as to quo- 
rum, 

Recerets—Shoe Workers, No. 216, $8; Barbers 
$8; Laundry Workers, $20; Undertakers, $2; Broom 
Makers, $2; Pressmen, No. 24, $8; Horse Shoers, 
$4. Total, $52. 

Expenses—Secretary, $30; carfare, $1.50; stenog- 
rapher, $15; Lasor Crarion for September, $25; two 
telegrams, $13.50; Examiner, for advertising, $2. 
postage, $3; Pacific Towel Supply Co., 75 cents; Call, 
75 cents; Chronicle, 75 cents; Examiner, 75 cents: 
Bulletin, 35 cents; American Printing Co.,- Labor 
Day account, $26; Fisk-Slyter, $35.50; G. Selo, 
$30.60; G. B. Benham, $1.25. Total, $187. 

Wo. P. McCasg, Secretary, 


UNFAIR FLOUR. 

The follewing appeal to Organized Labor of Cali- 
fornia has been issued by Flour and Cereal Mill Em- 
ployes, Local No. 80, of Los Angeles: 

The Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, Local No. &o, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., after exerting every effort to 
secure fair conditions for its members at the Globe 
Flour Mills, failed, and the said firm was accord- 
ingly placed on the unfair list of the Central Labor 
Council of Los Angeles, and the State Federation of 
Labor. 

The Globe Mills changed the working hours of 
some of the men from nine and one-half to twelve 
hours per day. 

They were also instrumental in forming the Pa- 
cific Coast Mill Owners’ Association, with the avowed 
statement that they would put the Flour and Cereal 
Mill Employes’ Union out of business. They have 
also allied themselves with the Citizens’ Alliance, 
and in every way possible shown their antagonism 
to Organized Labor. 

The boycott is being vigorously prosecuted, with 
the result that the Globe Flour Mills are slashing 


“prices in an attempt to sell unfair products. But 


being supported by the Citizens’ Alliance (the foc 
of all Organized Labor) they still refuse to make a 
settlement. Therefore, we appeal to all Organized 
Labor to assist, not only the Flour and Cereal Mill 
Employes, but all Organized Labor as well, by re- 
fusing to purchase any of the unfair Globe Mills 
products, or to trade with a merchant who persists 
in handling Globe Mills Flour. The leading brands 
are AI and Silver Star. Be on your guard. 

As we are not now asking, nor have we ever asked 
for financial assistance, we feel that we are entitled to 
the support of all Organized Labor, as our request 
will not inconvenience any one, because good flour 
can be purchased from all grocers without using 
any of the unfair Globe Mills products. Thanking 
you in advance for the support which we feel sure 
will be given us in our struggle for fair treatment, 
we beg to remain, ’ Yours fraternally, 

Fiour AND CerEAL Mitt Emptoyes, Loca No. 80. 

P. S.—Remember every sack of flour returned 
must be made good by the Citizens’ Alliance. Scc 
how many sacks you can cause to be returned. 

F. & C. M. E., Locat No. 80. 


The striking machinists, boilermakers and _black- 
smiths of the Wabash Railroad have returned to 
work, the company having agreed to an advance in 
wages. The agreement was reached in St. Louis and 
the strikers in Chicago were ordered back to work. 
The increase is 2 cents an hour and half a cent an 
hour for apprentices. This is said to be the first 
agreement the union men have ever made with the 
Wabash road, although they have had agreements 
with almost all the other roads entering Chicago. 
The increase began on the first of the month. 


The Postal telegraphers of Chicago have been 


* conceded many points at issue between them and 


the company and there will be no strike. 


A FAIR INJUNCTION DECISION—LABOR 

AIMS TO MAKE IT THE LAW OFLAND 

It is with great pleasure and gratification, says the 
American Federationist, that we record here an en- 
lightened and independent opinion recently rendered 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
in a boycott case. 

The decision is not, it is true, the first of its kind. 
A year or so ago the Brooklyn Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court sustained the le- 
gality of peaceable boycotting in a refreshing decision 
which played sad havoc with the wretched sophis- 
tries of corporation attorneys and bigoted, ignorant 
or plutocratic judges. Other judges have since dis- 
played similar independence and breadth. But the 
District of Columbia case is in some respects the 
most acceptable and fair of the series. 

The position taken in the opinion of Judge Sta- 
ford, of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, coincides fully with what we have for years 
upheld in these pages as the one upon which labor 
insists and which justice demands. The capitalistic 
press has accused us of misrepresenting “the law” 
and advising defiance of it. But we have refused to 
accept as law the bad logic and special pleading of 
corporation tools. Several high courts have agreed 
with our views, to the confusion of our glib, but 
unthinking and hostile critics. 

The facts in the Washington case were these: -A 
certain “master” baker having refused to enter into 
a union-shop contract with the bakers’ local union, 
that organization, together with the Central Labor 
Union, of the District of Columbia, placed him on 
the “we don't patronize” list, and by circularizing 
and otherwise, lawfully urged all workmen and sym- 
pathizers with labor to withhold their patronage 
from him. He appealed to the courts for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the “boycotters” and declared their 
peaceable, proper efforts to be a malicious conspiracy 
to injure him. The lower court granted the injunc- 
tion “on general principles.” There were no prece- 
dents in the District of Columbia for such action 
and no statutes to justify it. The Supreme Court 
reversed the decision and discussed the question at 
length. We quote from the clear, logical and con- 
vincing opinion: 

After all it is a question of individual liberty. It 
is such a principle that the plaintiff invokes, and it 
is upon such a principle that the defendants rely for 
their defense. 

The plaintiff has a right to conduct his business 
in his own way without coercion, without intimida- 
tion, exactly as he shall conclude it for his own in- 
terest to act. The defendants, jointly and severally, 
are entitled to the same privilege. They have the 
right to sell their labor to whom they will and with- 
hold it from whom they will. They have the right 
to patronize whom they will and withhold their pat- 
ronage from whom they will. It seems to the court 
that they have a right to call upon their friends and 
sympathizers to withhold their patronage from one 
who refuses to employ them, their friends and sym- 
pathizers being left free to answer the appeal as 
they believe their own interests to dictate. So long 
as all parties concerned are left free to follow their 
own choice as they decide their self-interest dictates, 
it seems to the court that there has been no infringe- 
iment upon the personal liberty of any one. 

But the bakers had demanded a “union-shop” con- 
tract! Was that an unlawful demand? “Certainly 
not,” says Justice Stafford. He gives this illustra- 
tion: 

If one manufactures a certain brand of flour, it 
will be to his interest to convince dealers in flour 
that they can not afford to be without his brand. 
lt might even be to his interest to convince dealers 
in flour that they could not afford to deal in any 
other brand. If he could persuade all.consumers of 
flour to buy only his brand, he could compel dealers 
to buy only his brand for sale, however much they 
should prefer to sell some other brand. 

Such things are, in fact, done every day in the 
husiness world, and our pretended “liberty-loving” 
iriends of the capitalistic press and corporation offices 
never manifest either pain or horror. Only when 
labor asks employers to enter into a union-shop 
contract in the interests of both parties, do these 
sentry take alarm or affect to do so. 

Now, we repeat that what one person may lawfully 
do, any number of persons, organized or not, may 
lawfully do. 
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Any number of persons may propose an exclusive 
contract, may refuse to work under any other ar- 
rangement, and may refuse to patronize the men 
who choose to reject the proposed contract. Having 
the right of free speech and moral suasion, they may 
induce any number of other persons to join with 
them in “boycotting” the unfriendly employers. 

This is common sense and simple justice. For 
half a century it has been good law; it is also good 
law today in a number of jurisdictions. It will be 
good law everywhere in the near future, in spite of 
corporation lawyers and their miserable perversion 
of first principles. 

Now, since the decision has been rendered in the 
Washington case some plutocratic papers have de- 
clared that since such a decision is promulgated 
by the District of Columbia Supreme Court, why 
should Labor insist upon a law being enacted. As 
a sample of this species of attack, we quote the fol- 
lowing from an editorial in the New York Globe: 

If this is the law (the above quoted decision), it 
is obvious that Mr. Gompers and his associates al- 
ready have that for which they are contending; that 
a new enactment would be surplusage and would 
merely cumber the statutes. Either this is true or 
Gompers believes, as may be suspected, that there 
is in his bill that to which he does not confess— 
namely, something that will prevent the courts inter- 
fering for the protection of life and property against 
crimes of violence. 

That the view expressed by the Globe is a mis- 
representation of the aims and purposes of labor is 
obvious to the most casual observer. For no fair- 
minded man or paper would ascribe to Labor a pur- 
pose to interfere with the exercise of the court’s 
lawful functions for the protection of life and prop- 
erty. What Labor wants is, not only a decision 
rendered now and then, by a court asserting and 
maintaining Labor’s rights, but that all the courts 
shall by the law be required to so decide. 

As evidence of the correctness of Labor’s position 
upon this question, we will compare the decision of 
Justice Stafford with one rendered, curiously enough, 
in the same week, in Racine, Wis., by Judge Chester 
A. Fowler of an inferior court, in a case in every 
material respect similar to the Washington case. 

A Racine baker was asked to make a union-shop 
contract. He refused. He was placed by the Ra- 
cine Trades and Labor Council upon its “unfaiz list” 
and later on a “we don’t patronize” list. He applied 
for an injunction, complaining of a conspiracy to 
injure him. There is a vague statute in Wisconsin 
against conspiracies to injure people in their trade 
or business, and Judge Fowler granted the injunction 
under this statute. He said in part: 

The acts mentioned were committed for the pur- 
pose of compelling the plaintiff to perform an act 
against his will, viz: to sign a contract with the local 
bakers’ union, and a part of the defendants at least 
combined and conspired together in the commission 
of such acts for such purposes. 

If this was done for the purpose of “maliciously 
compelling” the plaintiff to sign the contract it con- 
stitutes a criminal offense by such defendants and 
therefore a legal wrong against the plaintiff. 

This contract was in itself an illegal contract, in 
that it would by its terms obligate the plaintiff to 
employ union labor only as distinguished from non- 
union labor; it would obligate him to maintain a 
“closed” as distinguished from an “open” shop. 

Why the contract was illegal we are not told. In 
New York and in the District of Columbia such 
contracts, we have seen, are not illegal. Is their 
fool legislation in Wisconsin expressly making them 
illegal? If not, the Racine judge was arbitrary and 
antediluvian in his diction. 

As to the agreement to “boycott,” of course, it was 
intended to use moral compulsion against the baker. 

It was intended to make him do something he did 
not wish to do, but to say that this is illegal is to 
beg the whole question. Why is it illegal? Who 
does not use moral compulsion? 

Who can do as he pleases in all relations of life? 
Where was the “malice” in the case? 

The union that asked the union-shop contract was 
not malicious. Its purpose was to secure a satis- 
factory contract of employment. 

The other unions, its allies and sympathizers, 
were not malicious; they wished to aid a number 


of. fellow-workmen by patronizing common friends 
and letting alone common enemies. In aiding their 
fellows they promoted in a lawful way their own 
interests. 

Again we ask, where was the malice? An agree- 
ment to withhold custom from an unfriendly per- 
son can not by the mere legerdemain or bad logic 
of a judge be construed into malicious and criminal 
conspiracy to injure. 

We adhere to our position on the union shop and 
on picketing and boycotting questions convinced that 
they are sound in real law, in morals and in policy. 

As time goes on the courts will sustain us more 
and more generally and more and tore courage- 
ously. Legislatures and Congress will require them 
to do this by enacted direction. To all of them will 
come enlightenment by the greater growth and on- 
ward march of the organized labor movement of 
our country, which, though primarily concerned with 
the men in its own ranks, yet stands as the advocate 
and defender of right, justice, liberty and equal 
rights for all. 


NO SUCCESS POSSIBLE WITHOUT THOR- 
OUGH TRADE UNIONISM. 


The toilers must bear in mind that after all is 
said and done as to this campaign, their success po- 
litically necessarily has its basis in the trade union 
movement, in the local unions, the national and in- 
ternational unions, central labor unions, State feder- 
ations, and our American Federation of Labor, writes 
Samuel Gompers in the American Federationist. In 
order to attain success there must be solidarity, the 
realization of the interdependence of wage-earners, 
of union with union, of federation with federation, 
the complete spirit of fraternity and the conscious, 
earnest willingness to help bear our brother’s bur- 
den. . 

Absolute loyalty and devotion to the principles 
on which the trade union movement is based is nec- 
essary if Labor is to maintain its position in industry 
and to make progress there as well as politically. 
The workers will be in as much, if not more need of 
their unions and federations after election day, to 
protect their rights and interests as they are before 
it in order to cast their votes effectively. 

In the now nearly quarter of a century since the 
holiday was inaugurated and Labor Day was never 
more heartily, sincerely or enthusiastically celebrated 
than it was this year. That celebration was only one 
of many indications of the increasing activity and 
enthusiasm along lines of trade union organization, 
which is quite as marked as the political enthusiasm 
which attracts so much attention from the outside 
world. 

We are strong only in proportion as every trade 
and calling is thoroughly organized and every mem- 
ber ready to merge all petty differences into the one 
great work of building up such a solidarity of in- 
terests that hostile forces will hesitate to attack the 
trade union movement, either from the political or 
the industrial side. Agitate, organize, educate! 


President Roosevelt will be made acquainted with 
a violation of the eight-hour law at Fort Sheridan, 
Chicago, by the various business agents of the unions 
affiliated with the building trades. In fact, it is 
seriously being considered to call a strike on the 
work being done by the Government at the Fort. 
Contractors, it is alleged, pay no attention to the 
ruling laid down by the President, but are forcing 
their men to work ten hours. Non-union men are 
said to be engaged at the Fort on the north shore. 
The unions directly affected are the metal workers, 
bricklayers and tunnel miners. The President will 
have his attention called to the violation of the law 
this week and if the matter be not remedied then a 
strike will be ordered. 


The strike of the molders at the Janesville (Pa.) 
Iron Works, which began last May, has been set- 
tled, the company granting the demand for a nine- 
hour day, which was the main cause of the trouble. 
All non-union men are to be discharged. 
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GUILDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The Michigan Legislature, during its 1901 session, 
was deluged with requests for the establishment of 
numerous commissions to examine applicants for 
mechanical occupations, and issue licenses without 
which it would be unlawful to work. Doubtless the 
next legislature will see the attempt repeated, and 
the suggestion has been made that here is the be- 
ginning, over again, of the guild systems that once 
were all-powerful in Europe, and for several hundred 
years had an important bearing on the industrial 
conditions of the masses. Just how much there 
is in this idea can only be told by a close examination 
of these guilds, but the task would be a formidable 
one, and perhaps after all not be worth the time 
occupied. Yet the history of this eventful period 
in the industrial world is worth at this time a swift 
review. 

It was in Germany that the guilds first gained a 
foothold. It is probable that before the Gauls swept 
down upon the Roman Empire and devastated its 
cities, mechanical trades as such were unknown in 
that country, perhaps, with the single exception of 
casting and forging. Everything was hand work, 
and the handy man, who was part of the baron’s 
estate, turned his hand to whatever was needed. 
Such things as spinning and weaving, however, fell 
to the women, which were as much a part of their 
household duties as baking and mending and attend- 
ing to the other wants of the male portion of the 
community. 

The wars by which the Germans broke the power 
of the Roman Empire left the German rulers with 
a taste for civilization which the Roman slaves they 
had captured helped to satisfy. With the widening 
of their vision their wants multiplied, and the feudal 
lords collected around them, on their estates, various 
skilled artisans, who were practically slaves, their 
personal necessities being looked after by the lords 
in return for their skill. Some of these estates were 
very large—so large, indeed, that they partook of the 
characteristics of a village, and the occupations be- 
came differentiated, each family following some par- 
ticular calling. Thus the trades came into existence, 
and after a time the families took it upon their 
right alone to follow some particular calling. The 
more skilled were in all probability given a larger 
liberty than the common laborers, and so masters 
and workers began to appear. 

By reason of natural advantages some communi- 
ties grew faster than others, and in the course of 
time, owing to modifying causes which it is impos- 
sible to fully describe in a short article, there arose 
a class of free mechanics as well as free cities. To 
these cities the bondsmen often escaped from their 
lords, and, according to the customs of the times, 
if they succeeded in evading them for a year and a 
day, became free men. These free cities played 
a very important part in the rise of the guilds. 

They became so strong as to be able to demand 
and obtain a greater share of freedom than other 
places under the more strict control of the lords, 
and here the artists first organized themselves into 
what later became known as guilds. 

Along about the twelfth century in only a few 
free cities and in only a few callings were there any 
guilds. But in the next century they became more 
numerous, and spread to continental and English 
cities. In some places they grew very fast and 
were all-powerful. In others, owing to different po- 
litical environments, they were not so able to shape 
events to their own advantage. Yet in spite of what 
would appear at this time as almost unsurmountable 
difficulties, there had been formed at the close of 
what is known as the middle ages a combination of 
the guilds in all the German cities, giving them 
all like social and industrial aims, and in many ways 
shaping their political aspirations. 

These guilds did much more than simply look 
after their trade interests. They were powerful 
enough to make conditions for their political and re- 
ligious superiors, and they were often entrusted 
with the carrying out of city ordinances. They is- 
sued regulations for the conduct of their particular 
trades, and they kept a close watch on the number 


in each occupation, so that it became extremely dif- 
ficult to either leave one trade or get into another. 

As a rule the guilds were divided into masters, 
journeymen and apprentices. The master had taken 
the “third degree,” it might be said the journey- 
men and apprentices having little to say, they being 
generally members of their masters’ household. As 
it was impossible to be a master without first hav- 
ing been a journeyman and apprentice, so it was 
impossible to follow a business without belonging 
to the guild. But the rules governing the masters 
were very strict. Each one had to show that he 
not only had the requisite skill, but was also of good 
moral character. As is usual in such associations, 
the qualifications were gradually raised, so that in 
time it was impossible for most men to comply with 
them, thus giving those already in the business a 
monopoly of it. 

There were in the guilds many rules in the in- 
terests of the consumers. For the manufacture and 
sale of bad or inferior wares the punishments pre- 
scribed were very severe, and there were even guild 
inspectors, whose duty it was to visit shops and 
watch the various processes of manufacture, so that 
the dishonest master had a hard road to travel and 
the slovenly workman was liable to both fine and 
bodily punishment. Undue delay with the work was 
also punishable, and the guild police watched over 
the conduct of its members toward the public. 

Naturally the tendency of the system was toward 
monopoly, and the guild members—the masters— 
saw to it that their pay was in proportion to their 
social position, while the income of the skilled 
workers was kept down as near as could be to that 
of laborers. The regulations at first did not favor 
the holders of large capital. There were many things 
thrust into their rules that favored the man of 
moderate means, with his journeymen and appren- 
tices, but the whole tendency was the stifling of 
competition with one another, and the holding of 
the market in the hands of the guild alone. 


In spite of the regulations of capital, it became neces- 
sary to increase the amount needed successfully to 
supply the market, and the serfs, fleeing from mas- 
ters into the cities, gave the masters a plentiful 
supply of cheap labor. Then was introduced the 
system of compelling an apprentice to wander from 
place to place, and pick up all the new wrinkles in his 
trade, before he was admitted to the position of a 
journeyman. Thus, unless one had considerable 
property to start with, or was the son of a master, 
or had married into the master’s family, it was al- 
most impossible to be anything but a laborer. The 
conditions had changed, so that instead of a master 
being the synonym of skill and worth, it simply 
meant that he had plenty of capital. 


In the earlier history of the guild it was a direct 
benefit to the journeyman. He had a chance of be- 
coming a master, and was under the best instruction 
to be had. But as large capital began to be necessary 
his interests and those of the masters became sepa- 
rated, and the journeymen began to form separate 
unions of their own. They were compelled to fight 
organization with organization. The journeymen 
still had a regard for the guilds—so much that they 
resorted to strikes to gain positions on the director- 
ates of these associations. Thus there flourished 
side by side of the employers, the other the associa- 
tion of the workers. 

Between the government and the guilds the la- 
borers for a while had a hard time of it, but there 
came crises when the workers would wrest some 
advantage from one party or the other, and there 
was developed in the course of time a body of laws 
that in some measure protected the workers from 
both guild masters and the government itself. The 
rate of wages was fixed by government officers, and 
the guilds were supervised by government officials. 
Yet while one system was in operation in one place, 
another system would be in operation in another. 
In England the guilds never became the power they 
were on the continent. Often trade conditions were 
more powerful than even the government or the 
guilds, so that wages, and apprentices, and the 
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hours of labor were regulated by the demands of 
the times, rather than by legal restrictions. Finally 
freedom became the rule rather than the exception, 
and in proportion as restrictions were removed both 
masters and employers were benefited by the change. 

It seems to me the lesson to be drawn from the 
history of the guilds is that both employers and 
employes have more to gain from freedom than 
from restrictions. While it is possible to benefit 
some certain industry by fostering and protecting it, 
this is generally done at the expense of other indus- 
tries, the workers in which must have harder con- 
ditions in order that the favorites may wax fat and 
grow rich. It is impossible to make a passable ar- 
gument for the regulation and supervision of the 
professions, where the public is not always able to 
protect itself. But in the manual trades it is differ- 
ent, and it will be found in the long run that the 
licensing system is simply an additional expense 
on thesbacks of laborers, without any corresponding 
benefits. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW. 

That all men are free and equal is one of the doc- 
trines that underlies the Republic and in supposi- 
tion that it is so, we hear our patriotic orators tell 
us in thunder tones of “the imperishable rights of 
our free citizens that must and will be protected by 
the courts and backed up by the army and navy if 
necessary that the full and free rights of the citizen 
may be preserved.” (Applause from the crowd and 
the bass drum.) 

The average citizen parades around full of his own 
importance and inflated with the notion that he 
really amounts to something until he realizes that 
any little justice of the peace can prick his bubble, 
deflate his balloon and show him where he stands, 
so far as his equality before the law is concerned, 
in a way that will make his head swim. (No ap- 
plause.) 

We trust that we haven’t fallen into the habit of 
harping on the inequality of justice as it is adminis- 
tered in these days of theoretical occurrences, and 
missing practices that ought to be in evidence in 
their stead, but there are so many queer notions 
abroad pertaining to the rights of the courts and 
their power to discriminate when dispensing justice 
that it makes one sit up and wonder where this thing 
is going to end and why we bother with our legis- 
lative branches of government. To illustrate: 

Recently there were two prisoners before the 
Court of General Sessions in New York. One pris- 
oner had “pinched’ a quarter, the other had “bor- 
rowed” one hundred thousand dollars. The small 
thief had a prison record and his case took but a 
few minutes of the time of the “Lady with the 
handaged eyes, scales and sword,” and he was on his 
way to the pen for six years and no back talk. And 
the equality of all men before the law was then dem- 
onstrated in the decision on the gentleman who 
had held out on the money of his business associates. 
His case had been hanging fire for two years, but 
it had reached a point where something had to be 
done. Did he get his up the Hudson? Not on your 
lite. His relatives and friends made up the amount 
of the theft and the jurist gave him an awful talk- 
ing to and turned him loose under a suspended sen- 
tence. This is equality under the law with a ven- 
geance and strongly impresses one with the belief 
that there is one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. It also shows the difference between the 
rich thief and the poor one. It is a noticeable fact 
that the terms of the men who occupy bankers’ row 
in the usual pen are much shorter than the terms 
of the poor devils who have taken small amounts. 
The rich crook has every possible privilege, while 
the other goes to the rock pile. It does not need 
the prejudice of an anarchist to point out these de- 
fects in our legal inequalities and we dislike to 
confess that there is no remedy for this condition 
other than can be found in the fairness of the jurists 
who try cases and who can enforce or suspend sen- 
tence and make it either very long or very brief.— 
Railroad Trainmen’s Journal. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

On Tuesday next, October 16, the members of San 
Francisco Typographical Union will vote on the, 
amendments to the Constitution of the International 
Typographical Union submitted to the referendum by 
the fecent convention at Colorado Springs. The 
amendments are four in number. They are printed 
herewith, with explanatory notes: 

First Proposition—Amend Section 1, Article VIII, 
of the Constitution—“Salaries and Expenses”— 
by changing the figures after “For the President” 
from $1,800 to $2,400; and in the last line, after “Sec- 
retary-Treasurer,” from $1,800 to $2,400. 

Nore.—In connection with this proposition the con- 
vention unanimously adopted the following resolution 
and ordered it placed upon the ballot when the 
amendment is submitted to the referendum. — 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the delegates to 
the fifty-second annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union that the proposed in- 
crease of salary provided in the above section is only 
a fair compensation for the services performed. 

Those favoring the amendment should vote “For,” 
and those opposed should vote “Against” the propo- 
sition. 

Seconp Proposition—Amend Sections 1 and 3, Ar- 
ticle IX, of the Constitution, to read as follows: 


ArTICLE I[X—REVENUE AND Funps. 

Section 1. The revenue of the International Typo- 
graphical Union shall be derived as follows: From 
dues, which shall be forty cents per month per mem- 
ber; from charters for subordinate unions, $5 per 
charter; from necessary supplies, at prices to be 
fixed by law. International dues for each month 
shall be collected by subordinate unions, and shall 
be transmitted to the Secretary-Treasurer of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union before the 2oth of 
the succeeding month. Unions failing to comply with 
this provision shall be considered delinquent and 
debarred from benefits. Provided, that unions lo- 
cated so far from headquarters as to make it im- 
possible for their dues to reach there within the pre- 
scribed time shall not be ‘considered delinquent if 
their remittances bear postmark date prior to the 
15th of the succeeding month. 

Sec. 3. The dues of the International Union shall 
be apportioned to the several funds as follows: Five 
cents to the General Fund; 5 cents to the Special De- 
fense Fund; 7% cents to the Defense Fund; 7% 
cents to the Burial Fund, and fifteen cents to the En- 
dowment Fund of the Union Printers’ Home. 

Note.—In event this proposition is adopted the in- 
crease in per capita tax provided therein will not be- 
come effective until after the eight-hour assessment 
has been discontinued. This proposition was unani- 
mously adopted by the convention and has for its 
object the providing of a larger revenue for the sup- 
port of the Home. Favorable action on this amend- 
ment means that after the assessment is discontinued 
all members will pay (including subscription to The 
Journal) 45 cents per month to the International 
Typographical Union. 

Those favoring the amendment should vote “For,” 
and those opposed should vote “Against” the proposi- 
tion. 

Tuirp Proposirion—Amend Section 3, Article IX, 
of the Constitution, by adding after the words “7% 
cents to the Defense Fund”: 

Sec. 3. * * * Provided, that in all cases 
where an assessment is levied for the purpose of car- 
rying on an International strike all moneys be trans- 
mitted to the Executive Council and not be retained 
in any case by a subordinate union. * * * 

Note.—The object of this proposition is to make 
it obligatory that all International funds collected 
for strike purposes shall be transmitted to headquar- 
ters. 

Those favoring the amendment should vote “For,” 
and those opposed should vote “Against” the propo- 
sition. 

FourtH Prorosirion—Amend Section 1, 
XII, of the Constitution, to read as follows: 
ArtTicLE XII—Os.icaTIoN. 

All subordinate unions shall have an 


Article 


SECTION I. 


article in their Constitution which shall read as fol- 
lows: 
OBLIGATION FOR MEMBERS. 

Every person admitted as a member of this union 
shall subscribe to the following obligation, which 
shall apply only to matters pertaining to the printing 
industry. 

I (give name) hereby solemnly and sincerely swear 
(or affirm) that I will not reveal any business or pro- 
ceedings of any meeting of this or any subordinate 
union to which I may hereafter be attached, unless 
by order of the union, except to those whom I know 
to be members in good standing thereof; that I will, 
without equivocation or evasion, and to the best of 
my ability, abide by the Constitution, By-Laws and 
the adopted scale of prices of any union to which I 
may belong; that I will at all times support the laws, 
regulations and decisions of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, and will carefully avoid giving aid 
or succor to its enemies, and use all honorable means 
within my power to procure employment for mem- 
bers of the International Typographical Union in 
preference to others; that my fidelity to the union 
and my duty to the members thereof shall in no 
sense be interfered with by any allegiance that I may 
now or hereafter owe to any other organization, 
social, political or religious, secret or otherwise; that 
I will belong to no society or combination composed 
wholly or partly of printers, with the intent or pur- 
pose to interfere with the trade regulations or influ- 
ence or control the legislation of this union; that I 
will not wrong a member, or see him or her wronged, 
if in my power to prevent. To all of which I pledge 
my most sacred honor. 

Note.—This proposition is intended to clearly de- 
fine the scope of the obligation for members. 

Those favoring the amendment should vote “For,” 
and those opposed should vote “Against” the propo- 
sition. 


The following instructions to voters have been 
issued by the officers of No. 21: 

“To the Members:—By action of the Union, Tues- 
day, October 16, 1906, has been designated as the 
date for voting on the four propositions submitted by 
the Colorado Springs convention of the International 
Typographical Union to the referendum. 

“In all chapels where more than ten members of 
this Union are employed, it is required that two tel- 
lers be elected, to act with the chairman of the chapel 
as a receiving board, to take up and count the ballots 
cast in said chapel and make a return of said vote to 
this office, together with the ballots, in a sealed pack- 
age. The names of all persons voting in said 
chapel must be recorded and checked by the tellers 
and. a copy of same returned to this office with the 
signatures of the tellers attached. A duplicate copy 
must be posted in the chapel. 

“Chapels having less than ten members may cast 
their vote under the conditions specified in the above 


-paragraph, or, by consent of a chapel of less than 


ten members, the votes of such members may be cast 
at the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, 342 Ninth 
street. 

“Members not attached to any chapel, or who are 
unable to cast their vote where employed, may vote 
at the office of the Secretary. Fraternally, 

“Grorce A. Tracy, President. 
“H, L. Wuite, Secretary-Treasurer.” 

S. T. Sawyer was elected chairman of the Ex- 
aminer Chapel on Tuesday of this week to succeed 
George H. Branch. Mr. Branch was compelled to 
decline another term on account of his duties as 
Treasurer of the Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society, 
which occupy much of his time. , 

Secretary Harry L. White is enjoying a much 
needed vacation this week on his ranch in Sonoma 
County. j 


The Bricklayers’ and Masons’ International Union 
will again take a referendum vote on the question 


| of affiliating with the American Federation of Labor. 


It is expected that the membership will vote in favor 
of affiliation. 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE UNION 

Headquarters and Secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight 
street. 

The Board of Directors’ regular weekly meeting 
was held on October 9th, Vice-President J. F. Fitz- 
gerald in the chair. Messrs. M. Manheim (former 
member) and W. H. Lee were admitted to member- 
ship, the latter on transfer from Local No. 318, 
Mechanicsville, N. Y. 

The following are the names of members that 
have been suspended from all rights and benefits 
of membership because of failure to pay dues, assess- 
ments, etc.: H. M. Abadie, John Allen, S. Augen- 
blick, A. J. Balger, R. H. Bassett, K. Becker Jr., J. S. 
Becker, J. E. Bering, J. C. Blazer, Miss E. Borchert, 
H. Bossert, R. H. Bowers, G. Bralye, G. Brandt, N. 
3raun, T. W. Bryson, E. Buechner, J. M. Burke, 
M. Busch, M. J. Cafiero, W. J. Callinan, E. B. Ca- 
mara, J. A. Carles, E. Carlmuller, L. Cautelio, S. 
Cohn, J. Cruft, A. J. Daniele, Mrs. F. L. Doeing, J. 
B. Durkee, O. Fleischer, E. P. Foote, F. Forte, D. F. 
Gilfether, C. Goetting, J. G. Goicovich, P. Gottlieb, 
F. S. Gutterson, S. Haccour, A. B. Hahn, R. H. 
Hahn, Miss J. Hamann, Miss B. Hamann, Mrs. T. 
Hamann, J. S. Hanson, J. A. Hanson, W. Hemminga, 
FE. Hladik, C. M. Hodson, W. Hofmann, F. E. 
Huske, F. P. Indig, T. L. Ingram, G. Jollain, G. 
Jonata, W. T. Kahler, G. H. Kalthoff, P. Lacassie, 
E. Landers, J. Loughland, W. H. Lipscombe, A. 
Lombardi, A. C. Love, S. M. Lozano, J. Marino, P. 
Marino, A. Masino, C. C. Maurer, Mrs. A. MclIn- 
tyre, L. von der Mehdon, Miss L. A. C. Mordhorst, 
C. M. Newman, E. H. Orr, J. Palange, F. Parasien, 
V. Paris, N. Pinnella, Miss S. Ramus, E. R. Rede- 
will, T. E. Rielly, C. W. Reynolds, Miss R. Ritzau, 
|. E. Rosebrook, J. M. Rosencrantz, C. A. Rossignol, 
G. Rowan, P. Sammann, R. M. Samuel, G. C. San- 
tisteban, A. Schorcht, T. Schulz, Mrs. P. Schulz, A. 
Solomon, H. Stahmer, O. Stappenbeck, E. Steffens, 
. Stross, W. H. Thorley, R. E. Trognitz, K. I. 
Tupper, Miss R. Turnor, V. Ursomondo, C. Vandal, 
iH. H. Vanderhoof, W. Villalpando, Miss N. J. Wads- 
worth, G. Wahlheim, G. Walker Jr., Mrs. E. Wells- 
slair, Mrs. G. Wendel, C. G. Woodward, C. York, 
%. Young and T. L. Zeh. All Federation members 
are cautioned not to engage or play in company with 
any aforenamed members until such time as it can 
ve shown that they have been reinstated to member- 
ship in good standing. 


A most interesting and comprehensive article on 
the subject of labor union organizations of profes- 
sional musicians, entitled “Types of American Labor 
Unions, The Musicians of St. Louis and New York,” 
by Mr. John R. Commons of the University of Wis- 
consin, graces the September issue of the Jnterna- 
tional Musician. The article is of such length and 


the numerous salient points are treated so authori-_ 


tatively as to render it impossible to print it in full, 
or even to quote it to any extent. As the member- 
ship of Local No. 6 receives the International Musi- 
cian the omission of this splendid article from this 
column will not prevent its being read and thor- 
oughly appreciated by the professionals of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity, and its lucid comment on matters 
that are related to phases of present activity in the 
M. M. P. U. will be of great worth to their proper 
determination. 

Mr. James H. Reed, the orchestra drummer at 
the Chutes “Orpheum,” was seriously injured by 
being run down by an automobile on October 2d, 
and after pluckily endeavoring to continue working 
was compelled to place himself under medical treat- 
Ment and temporarily retire from his professional 
duties. “Jimmy’s” many friends and acquaintances 
wish him a speedy and complete recovery from the 
results of the unfortunate accident. 

Of late the question of what properly constitutes 
“fife and drum corps” has occupied the attention of 
the Board of Directors of the M. M. P. U. The 
result has been to instruct the Secretary to notify the 
membership (members are herewith advised) that 
only fifes and drums are considered proper constit- 
uent factors of a fife and drum corps, and the sub- 
stitution of any other musical instrument for fifes 
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and drums will be considered a violation of the union 
price list provisions relating to brass and reed bands, 
to be punished accordingly. 


RETAIL SHOE CLERKS. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, is undoubtedly 
one of the most progressive unions affiliated with 
the International Protective Association of Retail 
Clerks. Notwithstanding the general disruption of 
business resulting from the disasters of April, Local 
No. 410 is today as prosperous as it has ever been, 
and its membership roll is steadily increasing. The 
‘Local has determined to begin an early closing cam- 
paign in the Mission district, it having succeeded in 
enforcing the rule generally in the district north of 
Market street. An exception in the latter section 
is the Brockton Shoe Company, 1025 Fillmore street, 
and Retail Shoe Clerks, Local No. 410, has asked 
the Labor Council to declare a boycott against this 
concern, the manager having declined absolutely te 
conform to the early closing regulation. 

At the last meeting of Local No. 410 the following 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws was ap- 
pointed: Max E. Licht, chairman; J. J. Byrne, E. A. 
Levy, W. J. Hennessy, F. Lucier and E. H. Gold- 
stein. 

The Local will give a minstrel show in Y. M. H. 
A. Hall, Page street near Stanyan, on Friday even- 
ing, November 23d. Preparations for this show 
have been going on for some time and the commit- 
tee having the affair in charge promises an excep- 
tionally entertaining program. 


PERSISTENT OPPONENT OF EARLY 


: CLOSING. 

M. Hart, men’s furnishing goods dealer, located 
at 1540 Fillmore street, is one of the strongest op- 
ponents of the early closing movement the Retail 
Clerks’ Union has ever had to deal with. Before the 
fire Hart was located at Pine and Kearny streets, 
and he was then one of the most notorious violators 
of the 6-o’clock rule. Since resuming business he 
has defied the Retail Clerks and Organized Labor in 
general and declares he will keep open after 6 p. m., 
regardless of any action the unions might take. At 
the request of Retail Clerks, Local No. 432, Hart 
has been placed on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of 
the Labor Council. Hart’s persistent violation of 
the 6-o’clock closing rule has induced several of his 
competitors to disregard this regulation. The duty 
of union men under these circumstances is obvious— 
don’t neglect it. 

BARBERS. 

:Journeymen Barbers’ Union, No. 148, at its last 
regular meeting appointed the following committee 
to represent the union at the mass meeting of master 
and journeymen barbers to be held in Lower Hamil- 
ton Hall, Steiner and Geary streets next Sunday: 
J. R. Bleily, Daniel F. Tattenham, Nathan Stein, I. 
D. Hester, Sam Goldman and Fred Smith. The ob- 
ject of the meeting is consideration of price lists and 
the hours during which barber shops will be kept 
open. 

Twenty-three applications for membership were 
réceived at this meeting, and there were seven initia- 
tions and seventeen reinstatements. 

‘Members were notified that Bemmerer & Son, Cut- 
lery Grinders, 1038 Mission street, are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list. 


The following interesting item is taken from an 
exchange: The Japanese of Alameda have formed 
a Gardeners’ Union. The members have been get- 
ting $1.50 a day and the union immediately advanced 
the scale to $2 a day. The Chinamen, taking their 
cue from the Japs, have also banded together in 
what they call a Laundry Workers’ Union and have 
raised prices. An additional 25 cents has been 
added to every family wash handled by them. 


Do not buy bottled or keg beer unless the red 
label of the Brewery Workmen is on the bottle 
or, keg. 


Electricians’ 
Tools! 


Full line of the approved 

makes. No Advance in 

Prices. We’ve Clayton & 

Lambert’s torches to fit 
in tool kits 


BRITTAIN & Co. Inc. 


Everything in Hardware 
VAN NESS AVE. Cor. TURK 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


Repairing our Specialty 
Eyes Examined FREE 


Alarm Clocks, 6Uc. up 


Established for ten years on Sixth St., 
near Mission, now located at 


715 MARKET ST., near Third 

1255 Fulton St., near Devisadero 

2593 Mission St., near 22d 
Phone West 2039 in order 


C. H. PHILPOTT 


Dealer in General Hardware, Builders’ 
Hardware and Mechanics’ Tools 


135 Fifth Street 


San Francisco 


STERLING 


A word to keep in mind when you furnish 
your home. The name of the “Dollar for Dol- 


lar” Company—the home of Sterling goods 
Sterling prices. 


10 per cent Discount on Cash Purchases 


Furniture 


The biggest stock in all San Francisco. We 
unload on our spur track an average of two 
carloads a day. Everything at “low rent” 


prices. 


Carpets 
Nearly 300 different patterns—some Brus- 


sells designs as low as 65 cents. Rugs in every 
size made, and a plentiful stock of linoleum 


and matting. 


Stoves 


Richmond ranges, of course—the best stove 
in the whole wide world. Also big stock of 
steel ranges, Peerless stoves, Sterling stoves. 


}__.. STERLING 


Furniture Company 


974 HOWARD STREET, NEAR SIXTH 
One Block and a Half From Hale’s. 
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LABOR COUNCIL DENOUNCES 
JULIUS KAHN. 


The Labor Council at its regular meeting last Fri- 
day evening, adopted a resolution denouncing the 
candidacy of Julius Kahn, who seeks re-election as 
Representative from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict and also passed a resolution indorsing the can- 
didacy of D. S. Hirshberg, who has been nominated 
against Kahn by the Democrats and the Independ- 
ence League. 

The resolution denouncing Kahn is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Council 
hereby formally denounces the candidacy of Julius 
Kahn for Congressman of the Fourth District of the 
State of California, and we do advise and urge upon 
the members of all unions affiliated with this body, 
and upon all good citizens, the urgent necessity of 
active political effort to the end that this candidate 
for the high office of Congressman of the State of 
California shall not receive the support and sympathy 
of organized labor, nor of the friends of organized 
labor, for the reason that his official history as a 
Congressman, as recorded in the Congressional Rec- 
ord and as published by Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, is known to 
be a record of consistent opposition to measures in- 
troduced in the Congress of the United States hav- 
ing for their purpose the enforcement of the eight- 
hour law, the enactment of an anti-injunction law 
and other measures intended to ameliorate and 
better the economic conditions of the common peo- 
ple.” 

The action of the Labor Council was almost 
unanimous, and was based on Kahn’s general atti- 
tude toward Organized Labor as well as the specific 
fact that he favored the measure to abrogate the 
eight-hour law on the Panama Canal. 

Kahn’s record as a Congressman does not consti- 
tute the only objection against him. He has a record 
as an employer which places him in the class of 
people who believe that men should work ten hours 
a day, and he strenuously opposed a demand for a 
nine-hour day made by employes of a local corpora- 
tion in which he is interested. 

When President Gompers of the American Fedetra- 
tion of Labor, by direction of the Executive Council 
of that body, addressed the members of Congress 
requesting them to state their attitude toward the 
subjects covered in “Labor’s Bill of Grievances,” 
Mr. Kahn replied in this characteristic manner: 

“I desire to say that I have always favored the 
measures which your organization has advocated, 
and I shall be glad to give them my earnest support 
in the House.” 

This reply is typical of the “glittering generality” 
so dear to the heart of the political office-seeker. 

How much sincerity is concealed in the reply of 
the Honorable Julius may be judged from the fact 
that the Eight-Hour law is one of the measures 
dealt with in Labor’s Bill of Grievances, and Kahn’s 
method of giving the Eight-Hour law his “earnest 
support in the House” was to favor its abrogation on 
construction work on the Panama Canal. 

The Congressional Record, according to statements 
made by President Gompers, shows that when the 
vote was taken on this question Kahn was paired 
with a fellow Representative who favored the en- 
forcement of the Eight-Hour law on canal construc- 
tion work—in other words, Kahn was in favor of 
annulment of the law on the canal and had he voted 
would have cast his vote against a measure to which 
he had promised to give his “earnest support.” 

Kahn’s action in this case is typical of his general 
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attitude toward labor measures, His especial desire 
and delight is to be known in Congress as the repre- 
sentative of the “business interests” of his district. 

After having adopted the resolution denouncing 
Kahn, the Labor Council considered the following, 
which had been reconimended for adoption by the 
Executive Committee of the Council: 


“Resolved, That we indorse the candidacy of D. S. 
Hirshberg for Congress, as we believe it to be the 
most practical way of defeating our pronounced foe, 
Julius Kahn.” 


Previous to presenting this resolution to the Coun- 
cil the Executive Committee had directed the Sec- 
retary ‘to request Mr. Hirshberg to state his atti- 
tude toward the measures dealt with in “Labor's Bill 
of Grievances.” Mr, Hirshberg replied as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1906. 

Wm. P. McCabe, Esq., Secretary San Francisco 
Labor Council, 2089 Fifteenth street, City—DEAR 
Sir: I have your esteemed favor of the 2d instant, 
and, replying thereto relative to Labor’s Bill of 
Grievances, have to say that I am unreservedly, un- 
qualifiedly and unhesitatingly for each, all and every 
one of the several planks contained in said Bill of 
Grievances. I am, and always have been in favor 
of extending the eight-hour law to every branch 
and department of the public service, and also believe 
in the extension of the principle to private employ- 
ment. 

To permit competition between free and convict 
labor not only should be denounced, but should be 
absolutely prohibited, and I favor legislation accord- 
ingly. 

I am in favor of the enforcement of the laws 
against undesirable immigrants, and if the present 
legislation upon the subject is not sufficient, then let 
better and more stringent laws be enacted. 

No class of employes have been subjected to great- 
er outrage and injustice than seamen. Their em- 
ployment is most hazardous and they should be af- 
forded every protection which justice and humanity 
can suggest. I favor the legislation advocated in the 
Bill of Grievances. 

I always have been and am now unalterably op- 
posed to Chinese immigration and believe in extend- 
ing the prohibition to all other undesirable Asiatics. 

I am opposed to trusts, and favor laws making 
such combination punishable by imprisonment. 

| favor a rigid regulation of interstate commerce, 
and, the Supreme Court to the contrary notwith- 
standing, I believe that interstate commerce includes 
insurance. However, the latter should be included 
by appropriate legislation, or constitutional amend- 
ment, if necessary. 

I am opposed to “government by injunction” and 
have supported and will support restriction of the 
use of the writ agreeable to the views of labor as 
contained in your plank upon that subject. 

If the friends of Labor have been denied proper 
representation on the Committee on Labor, that is 
but a method to defeat favorable legislation in their 
behalf. I denounce such methods and am opposed 
to such procedure. 

The right of petition is and must remain inviolate ; 
those who seek or attempt to interfere with or 
abridge the same, to anyone, have lost sight of the 
very first principle of Americanism. 

The foregoing are my views, and I shall continue 
to entertain them and advocate them whether elected 
to Congress or not. Very respectfully, 

D. S. HirsHserc. 

After this letter had been read, the Council 
adopted the resolution indorsing Hirshberg’s candi- 
dacy for Representative from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District. 


The Lazor CLarion, of San Francisco, comes to 
hand this week in a state of complete rehabilitation 
—sixteen pages of matter, interesting and instructive 
to organized labor and its friends, also to its ene- 
mies. Our contemparary has had a full share of the 
hardships incidental to the recent unpleasantness, 
but under the able management of Editor O’Neill 
it has surmounted them all without a trace of the 
encounter. Shake!—Coast Seamen’s Journal. 


UNITED RAILROADS DISPUTES UNIONs’ 
STATEMENTS. 

Last evening the United Railroads filed with the 
Board of Arbitration its long-expected answer to 
the demands of the Street Carmen, Electrical Work- 
ers, Stationary Firemen, and Street Railroad Con- 
struction Workers for improved condition. The de- 
lay of the company in presenting its answer to the 
unions’ demands is partially accounted for by the 
fact that the “answer” contains about 15,000 words, 
and would fill two pages of one of the daily papers 
set in small type. 

The sum and substance of the United Railroads’ 
15,000-word answer is that the men receive sufficient 
wages and are not required to work an unreasonable 


_ number of hours. The only contention made by the 


unions that the corporation admits is well founded 
relates to rents—the company concedes the fact that 
rents at the present time are abnormal. With re- 
spect to the general increase in the cost of living, 
the company contends that the increase is confined 
to a very few articles of food—presumably articles 
that its employes can afford to eliminate from their 
daily bill of fare. 

While claiming that the statements giving the 
unions’ reasons for asking for increased wages and 
a decrease in hours are uniformly incorrect, the 
company, in the case of the Street Carmen, relies 
mainly on the agreement between the company and 
the union—which it contends does not expire until 
May 1, 1907—to influence the arbitrators to deny the 
demands of the Street Carmen for better wages and 
shorter hours. The union has formally charged that 
the company itself voided the agreement by repeat- 
edly violating its provisions, and, furthermore, that 
the service bargained for last year is not the service 
exacted by the company since the fire. The company 
alleges that this charge against it of violations of its 
contract with the union is the “paramount issue” 
in the case, and declares that it is prepared to prove 
that it has not violated its contract, but that it “has 
at all times faithfully, fairly and fully complied with 
all the terms and conditions of its agreement with 
the Carmen’s Union.” 

Just how the company will prove its assertion that 
it has not required more labor from the Carmen 
since the fire than it exacted for a like number of 
hours before the disaster is not apparent. Its at- 
tempt to do so will certainly form a decidedly in- 
teresting feature of the arbitration proceedings. That 
the labor now performed by platform men is in- 
finitely more arduous and dangerous than they were 
ever before called upon to perform in this or any 
other city is such a well-known fact to all classes 
of citizens that it seems absurd to suppose that even 
the United Railroads would actually attempt to con- 
vince the arbitrators that the assertion of the union 
in this respect is untrue. 

In its answer to the statements of the Electrical 
Workers, Stationary Firemen and Street Railway 
Construction Workers in support of their demands 
for an eight-hour day and increased wages, the com- 
pany has the audacity to assert that it voluntarily 
reduced the hours of these classes of workers from 
ten to nine. The truth of the matter, as has been 
heretofore stated in these columns, is that the com- 
pany’s action in establishing a nine-hour day for 
Electrical Workers and Construction Workers after 
the strike was incontestably due to the fact that it 
believed that the Arbitration Board would certainly 
grant these men a reduction of hours, consequently 
had the company insisted on compliance with the 
terms of the strike settlement and asked the men to 
work ten hours a day, it would have a heavy over- 
time bill to pay when the arbitration award is finally 
made. It evidently believes the arbitrators will de- 
cide in favor of a nine-hour day, hence its voluntary 
reduction of the length of the workday. In the case 
of the Stationary Firemen, the company reduced 
their hours from ten to nine in the hope that a 
strike for the eight-hour day would be avoided. Its 
assumption of virtue in having “voluntarily” re- 
duced the workday from ten to nine hours is brazen 
effrontery—that, and nothing less. 
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The company’s inexcusable procrastination in pre- 
senting its answer to the Arbitration Board will 
greatly delay an adjustment of the controversy. 
Justice Beatty, it is reported, has been compelled to 
go to Los Angeles to be absent from this city about 
ten days, consequently it is unlikely that anything 
further will be done by the arbitrators until he 
returns. 


COUNCIL HALLS READY FOR ASSIGN- 
MENT—DEDICATION EXERCISES. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


ings will be removed to some extent if the unions 
meet in the same building as does the Labor Council. 
The three halls on the first floor of the new building 
are available for Friday evenings, and the Board of 
Directors hopes to induce some of the Labor Council 
unions to rent them on that night. 

To state the matter so that all will understand at 
a glance on what days the halls are to be had, the 
following schedule of “open dates” is given; 

Hall No. 1—Wednesday and Sunday evenings, 
and every day except the last Sunday afternoon in 
the month. 

Hall No. 2—Every evening except Monday, and 
every day. 

Hall No. 3—Every evening and every day. 

Hall No. 4—Every evening except the second and 
fourth Saturdays. This hall is reserved in the day- 
time for the Bakers, who will use it for headquar- 
ters for the unemployed members. 


DEDICATION EXERCISES. 

The Board of Directors of the Labor Council Hall 
Association has decided to hold dedication exercises 
in the new headquarters and hall building on Thanks- 
giving eve, Wednesday, November 28th, and the fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to make the neces- 
sary arrangements: Leo Michelson of the Typo- 
graphical Union, A. Siewierski of the Brewery 
Workmen, Guy F. Thurber of Steam Laundry Work- 
ers’ Union, Joseph Puntigam of Bakers’ Union, No. 
24, and J. J. Field of Iron Molders’ Union, No. 164. 

This committee went to work at once and decided 
upon a plan which has since been approved by the 
Board of Directors. The exercises will commence 
with short adresses by the President of the Hall 
Association and the President of the Labor Council. 
After these addresses the program will consist of 
vocal and instrumental music and high-class spe- 
cialties, followed by dancing, which will begin prob- 
ably at 10:30 o’clock. If found necessary, both large 
halls will be used for dancing. It is the intention of 
the Directors to make the dedication exercises a not- 
able event and provide an exceptionally enjoyable. 
evening’s entertainment for the association’s guests. 
The committee which has been delegated to make ar- 
rangements for this event is determined to carry out 
the desires of the Directors in this respect to the 
fullest extent possible, and there is no doubt that 
the anticipations of all concerned will be realized. 

The association has no intention of profiting 
financially from these opening exercises, but the pro- 
gram which will be arranged will necessitate consid- 
erable expense, and to meet this admission fees will 
be charged as follows: Gentlemen, 50 cents; ladies 
and children over 12 years of age, 25 cents. 


T. A. Rickert, General President of the United 
Garment Workers of America, arrived in this city 
last Wednesday. Mr. Rickert was Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress 
which recently met in Victoria, B. C. After the 
Congress adjourned Mr. Rickert visited Portland, 
Tacoma and Seattle, and in the two latter cities suc- 
ceeded in negotiating agreements with employers 
which provide for substantial increases in the wages 
of garment workers. As the local unions here have 
no issues before them that will require extended at- 
tention from the General President, Mr. Rickert 
will make but a short stay in this city. It is his in- 
tention to visit Los Angeles, and thence go to Salt 
Lake, Denver and other cities. 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE. 


The Executive Board of the Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met on the 6th inst., in their 
headquarters, 860 McAllister street, and was called 
to order by the Secretary at 8:30 p. m. On motion, 
Delegate D. McLennan was elected to preside over 
the meeting for the evening. The President, being 
out of the city, was excused. 


CommunicatTions—From the Hon. C. A. Barlow 
and D. S. Hirshberg, nominees from the Eighth 
and Fifth Congressional Districts, stating that they 
were in favor of the exclusion of all classes of Asi- 
atics coming to our shores; received and filed. From 
the Hon. E. A. Hayes, of the Fifth District, enclosing 
copies the League’s bill on Japanese and Korean 
exclusion, and also the Foster bill, as per our re- 
quest; received and Secretary instructed to ack- 
nowledge the same. From W. Hickman, Secretary 
to Mr. Green, nominee for Congress from the Sixth 
District, acknowledging receipt of the League’s re- 
quest of the 2d inst; received and filed. From the 
convention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, in session at Niagara Falls, submitting 
a copy of their proceedings and reaffirming their 
former declaration to do all in their power to af- 
fect legislation that will restrict the influx of all 
Asiatics; received and acknowledged. From Ray 
Stannard Baker, associate editor of the American 
Magazine of New York, requesting statistics of Jap- 
anese occupation in California, and other facts rela- 
tive to the problem of Japanese exclusion; received 
and the Secretary directed to comply with the re- 
quest. From the Union Labor State Central Com- 
mittee, and also the Democratic Party, submitting 
copy of their platforms and names of candidates at 
the coming election; received and filed. From the 
Federated Trades Council of Santa Clara County, 
Laundry Workers of Sacramento, and Machinists, 
No. 68, remitting their regular monthly contribu- 
tions ; received and acknowledged. 


Bitts—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: E. W. Wilcox, salary, $12; A. E. Yoell, 
salary, $35; postage, $3.50. 

SEcRETARY’s Report—The Secretary rendered his 
regular report, including the record of our Congress- 
men on “Exclusion”; same was received and filed 
for future reference. 


CoMMITTEES—The Organizing and Finance Com- 
mittees reported progress. Committee on Publicity 
and Statistics, Delegate Macarthur reported that the 
communication from the American Federation of 
Labor relative to the Bill of labor’s grievances, con- 
tained no matter pertaining to the Asiatic question, 
and recommended that the same be received and 
placed on file. By motion, the recommendation of 
the committee was concurred in. 

REFERRED MattErR—A communication relative to 
the employment of Chinese in the Panama Canal 
Zone was received from the Panama Canal Com- 
mission, and, on motion, the same ‘was referred to a 
committee composed of President Tveitmoe, Dele- 
gates Macarthur, McGowan, O’Neill and the Secre- 
tary, with instructions to prepare a brief in reply to 
same. 

On motion, the Secretary was directed to commu- 
nicate with the proper authorities and request a copy 
of the opinion handed down by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral on the question. 

The Secretary was also instructed to write the 
Federated Trades Council of Eureka, Cal., congratu- 
lating the people of Humboldt County upon their 
successful resistance of the attempted reintroduction 
of Chinese labor in that locality. 

Delegate Hulme reported that at a political con- 
vention held in the County of San Mateo, the plank 
sent by the League had received unanimous endorse- 
ment by that body. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand 
Waiters, No. 30 
Teamsters, No. 519 
Sugar Workers, No. 10519 
Painters, No. 19 


Warehouse Workers, No. 537 

Laundry Workers, No. 75 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8 

Felt and Composition Roofers 
Machinists, No. 68 

Engineers, No. 59 

Barber Shop and Bath House Employes 
Typographical, No. 56 

Federated Trades of San Jose 
Machine Hands 


CLOtAU wins lice aie aod Aaya, saad mel tea eee $617 79 - 
Expenditures for the week 


Balance on hand to date 
A. E. Yori, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 
Contributions for the month of October are now 
due and payable at the office of the League, 860 
McAllister street. 


PAVERS. 

At the last regular monthly meeting of the Pavers’’ 
Union, held at 2089 Fifteenth street, St. Helen Hall, 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
term: Michael Flynn, President; Francis Murphy, 
Vice-President; J. W. Leary, Secretary; Thomas 
McGrath, Treasurer; James Lynch, Sergeant-at- 
Arms; Patrick Golden, James Gill and Patrick Mc- 
Greal, Trustees; Michael McGrath, Delegate to 
Labor Council. 

The new wage schedule, which goes into effect 
on the 15th inst., has been indorsed by the Labor 
Council and the International Union of Pavers and 
Rammermen. 

One new member was added to the roll. 

J. W. Leary, Secretary. 


The Ohio law providing that after railway train- 


men have worked fifteen consecutive hours they 
may not be required to give further service until 
they have had at least eight hours’ rest is valid. 
Attorney General Ellis has given an opinion to this 
effect to the Ohio Railway Commission. A portion 
of the statute in question which the Court has set 
aside attempted to make ten hours a day’s work on 
railways, and the Court held it a violation of the 
right of private contract. 


The International Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, in convention at Detroit, re-elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, F. M. Ryan of Chicago; 
Vice-Presidents, E. A. Clancy of Cleveland and J. 
H. Burry of St. Louis; Treasurer, J. J. McNamara. 
The headquarters of the International will be re- 
moved from Cleveland to Indianapolis. 

The Longshoremen’s Union of Portland has served 
notice on the shipowners that hereafter no ships 
will be loaded for less than 50 cents an hour, an 
increase of 10 cents. It is reported that unless an 
agreement is reached at a conference at Seattle, the 
Longshoremen’s and Teamsters’ Unions will go out 
and thus completely tie up the water front. 


John D. Spreckels, owner of the San Diego Elec- 
tric Railway, has caused the announcement that, be- 
ginning October 1, an increase in wages of conduct- 
ors and motormen, amounting to from 6 to 16 per 
cent, is granted. About eighty men are interested in 
the announcement. The men longest in the employ 
of the road are given the larger increase. 


Members of Waitresses’ Union, No. 48, who do 
not secure the monthly working button on or before 
the 15th inst., will be subject to a fine. The button 
may be obtained at headquarters, 619 Octavia street. 

First class union-labeled collars and cuffs are to be 
had in this city. Ask your dealer for them—he can 
easily obtain them. 


Demand union-labeled cigars and tobacco. 
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LABOR’S .CAMPAIGN OUTLOOK, VIEWED | its efforts at their proper value and go and do like- | where there is a greater force to the labor move- 


AFTER THE LITTLEFIELD SKIRMISH. wise elsewhere. ments and to the parties that are akin to it—in New 
: York, for example? In Maine, then, flies a storm 

BY SAMUEL GOMPERS. Despite the general tenor of adverse comment signal for November. 
Labor’s -political campaign opened auspiciously | we have here. and there a newspaper grudgingly What Gompers undertook to do in Maine is only 


with the skirmish in the Second District of Maine | admitting the truth, even while attempting to belittle | the beginning of the work he and his followers have 
where Charles E. Littlefield was so nearly defeated | and frown down Labor’s campaign. The New York | Cut out for themselves in other places. 


for re-election to Congress. The result achieved in | Tribune, in its issue of September 11, the day after The Wall Street Journal of September 12 said: 
Maine has. encouraged our fellow-workers and. | the election, asserted that Mr. Littlefield and his The chief point of issue in Maine, so far as general 
friends everywhere to carry on the contest to its logi- | orators fought in direct antagonism to Labor’s po- | business interests are concerned, was in Congress- 
cal conclusion. “Our friend, the enemy,” strenuously | litical campaign. man Bava seo Lege by rs rice Aer pt 
; n raised by President Gompers of the American Fed- 
put forth every influence that could be forced into The New York Herald of the same date says: eration of Labor. . . . There was no reason why 
the campaign in Maine and robbed Labor of what | Mr. Littlefield has been elected, and by a majority | Mr. Gompers should not have gone into Mr. Little- 


would unquestionably have been its real triumph and | so small that it will probably not be decisive enough field’s district to oppose his election. He had fully 
reward. The same forces do not now hesitate to | to make Mr. Gompers and his associates abandon | as much right there as Secretary Taft and Speaker 
deprive Labor of the credit which is its due in slash- their efforts to work reprisals upon legislators who | Cannon had. . ._. We may deplore the entrance 
iar Ste “baiticlicld's «tas oes eRe ia bik ce rere of | will be coerced by them. of labor organizations into politics, because this pro- 
ppm : aot igs an | Of course, it is unnecessary to argue as to whether | motes class animosity and leads to class legislation ; 
i9og tacless than 3,000 ia 1906, It is asserted that an or not Labor undertakes to work reprisals or coerce but, after all, the labor organizations have ample 
official count will demonstrate even a smaller vote | F ‘ , P precedent for political action in the conduct of lead- 

for the “Hon. Charles,” and we believe this to be | [sislators; but we submit that what our opponents | ing organizations of business men. 
e | choose to term coercion and reprisals are simply the 
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true. i : : It is scarcely necessary to point out that the en- 

| exercise by the workmen and their sympathizers of “4 4 A 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 
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trance of Labor into the political field to secure the 
election of its friends and the defeat of its enemies 
does not promote class animosity and class legisla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, Labor’s purpose is to 
obtain equal rights and equal justice for all. This 


All the great guns of Mr. Littlefield’s partisans aes at ; 2 ‘ 
gs pepe Letina: | their rights of citizenship, the right to vote for their 
were concentrated in his district, as well as the im- : ‘ F 
‘ ; friends, to advocate the election of men who are in 
mense forces of trust influence and corporation 5 i 
vice sympathy with them, and to vote against those who 
y are hostile to the rights and interests of the toiling 


The general tenor of comment in the capitalistic millions of our country—and they necessarily involve 
press after election was to the effect that Labor was | x yes y necessarily tends to decrease class animosity; and 
| the great common people of America. 


entitled to no credit for the stinging rebuke adminis- | j as for class legislation, nearly all that the American 
tered to Mr. Littlefield The New York: Press, one of the most intense people have had for the past fifty years has been of 
All sorts of far-fetched explanations were labori- Baetieen papell; See Ge iaeprenives tas, Hane Yh tBe that character. 


second day after the Maine election: | 
ously brought forth to account for, to them, the | Why aaa nie hecgeople Of a Sete eo intensely: | The New York Commercial of September 12, one 


astounding result. | Republican and so inherently conservative as Maine | of the most conspicuous plutocratic papers, speaks 
The reply to this sort of comment is obvious. If | under normal conditions give a warmer response to | disparagingly of the people of Maine, claiming that 
Labor had no influence in the result, why reiterate | the usually potent call of partisanship and to the ur- | their political morale has been perceptibly declining. 
the fact so clamorously? Why such fear that Labor | are EARL eL ae Co uee ie ek eae This may have been true up to the recent election, 
would pursue a similar campaign in other districts? | directly against Littelfield and indirectly against the | but their indignant protest against the methods em- 
We do not usually waste time on things of no mo- | machine which nominated him along with the other | ployed in the Littlefield campaign is, to our mind, 

| 


Congressional candidates. a proof that the people, not only in that district, but 


If the labor movement could all but defeat Little- | in the whole State, have reawakened and have shown 
| field in a Republican stronghold of a State where the | their determination to take their places in the move- 


ment. No, the truth is that the press of the country 
realizes that Labor was the force which cut down 
(Seep Sate Dering er | labor element does not exercise the power it has in 


other Congressmen in the State. The strenuous | other districts and States, what may it be expected | 


: denial is because of the fear that Labor may appraise | to do where Republican lines are less strong and | well as “hell-holes of the cheap-rum trade.” 
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The same paper’ says that “there (Maine) politics 
in certain centers are among the most rotten in the 
country.” Surely no one should know better than 
the “respectable” New York Commercial that the 
use of immense corporation funds alone could pro- 
duce such a condition of affairs. We quote further 
from the Commercial as follows: 


As for the Hon. Charles E. Littlefield, he will go 
into the Sixtieth House of Representatives with the 
plurality cut down nearly 80 per cent. What Mr: 
Gompers didn’t “do to him” re- submission did, as- 
sisted initially by a personality that is cold. The les- 
son to the country at large. is plain ; the American 
Federation of Labor is “in politics” to stay unless 
Chairman Sherman arranges to “beat it to a frazzle” 
in every other Congressional district where it shows 
its head in this campaign. 

Since Chairman Sherman shares Mr. Littlefield’s 
expressed view that Labor helped the latter in the 
last campaign, we will say that Labor’s political cam- 
paign will be continued energetically, thoroughly, 
and without interruption to its conclusion. If our 
opponents take comfort in the assumption that Labor 
“helped” Mr. Littlefield, they, too, are likely to en- 
joy a little of the same kind of “help.” 

That most eminently anti-labor paper, the New 
York Evening Post, said on September 11, under 
the caption, “Explaining the Maine Vote:” 


It is clear that some force must have been at work 
this year which was not operative in 1902 and 1904. 
Further it grudgingly admits that: 


Mr. Littlefield’s narrow escape will be pointed to 
all over the country as a demonstration of the po- 
litical power of the American Federation of Labor. 

. At any rate, it is certain that Mr. Gompers 
will push his fight more energetically and hopefully 
than before. 

Quite true. 

We have quoted liberally from the. New York pa- 
pers, not necessarily to the exclusion of others, but 
because their utterances are typical of the hostile, 
anti-labor press of the country. 

It should be noted that the organizations of labor 
are more numerous and have a larger membership 
in the other portions of Maine than in the Second 
District. It was our fellow-workers and fellow- 
citizens of these districts taking up the fight and 
carrying it to a logical conclusion along the plan of 
campaign outlined by organized labor, which caused 
the slump against Labor’s opponents which occurred 
throughout the State. 

We have been asked how the number of organized 
in the Second District of Maine compares 
with the falling off in Mr. Littlefield’s plurality 
(more than 4,500). We admit frankly that there 
were not 4,500 organized voters in Mr. Littlefield’s 
district on election day, but it must be remembered 
that we not only appealed to the union labor vote, 
but to all fair-minded citizens who were in sympathy 
with the just cause which we espoused. 

We are glad to state, however, that the work of 
labor organization was not neglected during the 
Maine political campaign. Remarkable enthusiasm 
was aroused and in the near future the wage-earners 
of Maine will be so thoroughly organized that they 
will give as good an accounting of themselves in 
defense of their interests and in contesting for their 
rights as our workmen of other parts of our country. 

Had Mr. Littlefield’s plurality been as great or 
even greater than in 1904, the forces of Labor would 
still have been undismayed; our Congressional cam- 
paign would still have been prosecuted with undimin- 
ished vigor in every section of the country. Defeat 
in this single instance would only have stimulated 
our members to greater efforts elsewhere, for it 
would have emphasized the necessity of the cam- 
paign which began with the presentation of the Bill 
of Grievances and will only be closed when our 
wrongs and those of the whole people have been re- 
dressed and our rights and those of the whole people 
attained. 

But it is also true that the splendid demonstration 
of Labor’s power, not only in the. Second District, 
but all through Maine, has encouraged the workmen, 
and the common people all over the country, to 
greater enthusiasm and has given increased confi- 


voters 


; will be achieved. 
:gratulations upon the great moral victory 
,in Maine, and indications of the impetus it has given 
‘Labor's forces to fight the battle throughout thé 
‘country with renewed zest for right and justice. 
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dence as to the results which can and undoubtedly 
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From many: quarters come con- 
scored 


Labor’s forces are concentrating their efforts upon 
the attainment of the largest possible degree of suc- 
cess. Their watchword is: 

“We will stand by our friends and administer a 


‘stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either 
‘indifferent, 


negligent or hostile, and, wherever op- 
portunity affords, secure the election of intelligent, 
earnest trade unionists, with clear, unblem- 
ished, paid-up union cards in their possession.” 

Labor is intensely absorbed in the political cam- 
paign in which it has entered with keen earnestness 
and high resolve. There can be no doubt but after 
the smoke has cleared away from the political field 
‘and the elections have been held and results known, 
‘the enemies of labor and the people will have rea- 
‘son to know that they have had a contest with op- 
‘ponents worthy of their steel, and that one of its 
effects will be to make Labor’s opponents less arro- 
gant, indifferent or hostile. In any event the great 
‘labor question, the burning question of our hour and 
our time, is uppermost for discussion. The problems 
iit presents to modern society must be met and 
solved, rationally, fairly and humanely. 


A New York press report says: The New York 
law making it a misdemeanor to bribe a labor official 
is to be tested in a few days. Recently a garment 
worker named Plotz tried to bribe a union official 
to sell union labels. When Plotz applied for several 
thousand labels he was told that the shop where they 
were to be used must first be thoroughly unionized. 
He raised an objection to the unionizing of the place, 
but said that his firm was ready to pay almost any 
price for the labels. The labor official invited Plotz 
to call again. Meantime the attention of the District 
Attorney was called to the affair. When Plotz ap- 
peared he was given the labels and he handed the 
official the price agreed upon. He was immediately 
arrested by a detective and held to the criminal 
courts in bonds of $500. This is the first case to 
arise since the law, known as the Prince law, was 
passed in New York three years ago. 


Branches of British trade-unions with 57,851 
members -employed in the shipbuilding trades had 
3.678 (or 6:4 per cent) unemployed at the end of 
June, as compared with 6.0 per cent at the end of 
May, and 11.5 per cent at thé end of June, 1905. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. 
BY PROF. IRA W. HOWERTH. 


The true end or object of life is to live. Men 
may talk about “the sweet uses of adversity,” the 
discipline of sorrow, and the moral advantages de- 
rived from affliction and suffering, but the fact re- 
mains that happiness or enjoyment is the sole end 
of life. Herbert Spencer says: 

“No school can avoid taking for the ultimate 
moral aim a desirable state of feeling, called by 
whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness.” 

This we believe is undeniable. To the great end 
of living all labor and learning, manners and morals, 
science and art, even character itself, are means. 
The attainment of happiness through the enlarge- 
ment of life is the conscious aim of all worthy ef- 
fort, and the motive and inspiration of every worthy 
life. Jesus expressed the object of his mission in 
the world by saying, “I have come that they might 
have life and that they might have it more abundant- 
ly.” And the same great thinker uttered a profound 
economic truth when he inquired, “For what shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his life, and what shall a man give in exchange 
for his life.” Life is the summum bonum. It is 
what all the world is seeking. The desire to live, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, is the mainspring of 
progress. The will to live is the dynamic of the uni- 
verse. The life ideal is therefore the loftiest that 
can be raised. “The life is more than meat and 
the body more than raiment.” 

That true living should be the object of life is a 
proposition which seems obvious enough, and yet 
there is plenty of evidence to show that it is not 
generally apprehended. Such expressions as “art for 
art’s sake” and “truth for truth’s sake” imply that 
there are human pursuits that are ends in them- 
selves. 

The mad scramble for wealth, in which human 
dignity, moral refinement, and aesthetic appreciation 
are sacrificed, make it plain enough that some make 
wealth the end and life the means. The unqualified 
commendation of men who needlessly narrow, ex- 
haust and shorten their lives in business or in manual 
labor, and the wide-spread tolerance, if not approval, 
of industrial conditions which make such narrow- 
ing and exhaustion a commonplace necessity, are 
plain indication that others regard work as the end 
and life as the means. This is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. It is fundamentally wrong and mis- 
chievous. “Man is the measure of all things,” and 
whatever detracts from the real dignity and hap- 
piness of man’s life, whatever shortens and degrades 
it, men must learn, not to exalt and respect, but to 
scorn and destroy. Nothing is worthy to endure 
that does not contribute to true living. 

But what are we to understand by living? Dif- 
ferent men have different conceptions of it. “One 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” Is there, then, 
no absolute standard of life? Is one man’s concep- 
tion of living as good as another’s? Obviously no. 
Human life, like all things else, has its standard 
of perfection. There is an ideal standard of liv- 
ing which it is the business of the sciences of in- 
dividual and social life, taking due consideration 
of the facts, conditions and possibilities of human 
nature to erect. 

Many efforts in this direction have been made, 
and, we may assume, with a fair approach to ac- 
curacy. Spencer and other philosophers have de- 
fined complete living in terms of the duration, main- 
tenance and perfecting of life, and the economists 
have set forth the objective “standard of comfort ;” 
that is, a standard of the means of life. This stand- 
ard must, of course, be a variable one, but one could 
wish that Professor Marshall’s idea of the neces- 
saries of the unskilled laborer could be generally real- 
ized. He says: 

“They may be said to consist of a well drained 
dwelling with several rooms, warm clothing, with 
some changes of underclothing; pure water, a plenti- 
ful supply of cereal food, with a moderate allow- 
ance of meat and milk, and a little tea, etc.; some 
education and some recreation, and, lastly, suffi- 


cient freedom for his wife from other work to enable 
her to perform properly her maternal and household 
duties.” 

Without attempting to define true living, we may 
enumerate what all, doubtless, will agree are the 
main elements of it. To live, then, in anything like 
the ideal conception of it, is to enjoy good health, 
to spend a portion of one’s time in useful and 
healthful labor, to have a share of leisure for men- 
tal improvement and the enjoyment of the beauty 
of nature and art, to have an education and means 
of travel, without which such enjoyment is impossi- 
ble, to have and deserve the respect and confidence 
of one’s fellows, and, finally, to enjoy the companion- 
ship and sympathy of those we love and who love 
us. Health, wholesome and healthful employment, 
dignified rest, education, friendship and love—these 
are the main requisites of true living. They sug- 
gest with sufficient clearness what we mean by 
“living.” 

Since living is the end, the supreme question with 
regard to any product or form of human activity 
is, what are its ultimate effects upon the lives of 
men? If it contributes to the quantity and quality 
of human life, no matter how low and insignificant 
it may reputedly be, it is dignified, noble, sacred, 
divine. On the other hand, if it detracts from or 
is injurious to life, no matter how ancient and re- 
spected it is, it is undignified, ignoble, unworthy. 
In an evolving civilization it is to be endured, but 
not tolerated. Life is the test of all things. It is 
the test we must apply to labor. 


Life, then, should be the end of all labor. In 
modern industrial society the end, as we have already 
suggested, is often mistaken for the means. Spencer 
gives us a luminous passage on this subject in his 
“Autobiography.” He says: 

“But by far the most serious, as well as the most 
general, error which results from not deliberately 
asking which are means and which are ends, and 
contemplating their respective worths, we see in 
the current ideas about the relation between life 
and work. Here so profound is the confusion of 
thought which has, by a combination of causes, 
been produced, that the means is mistaken for the 
end, and the end is mistaken for the means. Nay, 
so firmly established has become the inversion of 
ideas, that that which, looked at apart from the 
distorting medium of custom, is seen to be a self- 
evident error, is, by nearly all, taken for a self- 
evident truth. In this case their sacred and secular 
beliefs unite in misleading men. ‘Work while it is 
called today, for the night cometh when no man 
can work,’ is a scriptural injunction which, in the 
most unmistakable way, implies that work is the end 
and life the means. And daily conversations show 
that the industrialism of modern life has so strong- 
ly associated the ideas of duty and labor, that a 
man has come to be regarded as the more praise- 
worthy the harder he toils, and if he relaxes greatly 
in his activities, it is tacitly assumed that some 
apology or explanation is needed. But the whole 
thing is superstition. Life is not for work, but 
work for life, and very often work, when it is 
carried to the extent of undermining life, or un- 
duly absorbing life, is not praiseworthy, but blame- 
worthy. If we contemplate life at large in its 
ascending forms, we see that in the lowest creatures 
the energies are wholly absorbed in self-sustenta- 
tion and the sustentation of the race. Each im- 
provement in organization, achieving some economy 
or other, makes the maintenance of life easier, so 
that the energies evolved from a given quantity of 
food more than suffice to provide for individual 
and for progeny. Some unused energy is left. As 
we rise to the higher types of creatures, having 
more developed structures, we see that this surplus 
of energy becomes greater and greater, and the 
highest show us long intervals of cessation from 
the pursuit of food, during which there is not an 
infrequent spontaneous expenditure of unused energy 
in that pleasurable activity of the faculties we call 
play.” 


Carlyle said: “All true work is sacred. In all true 
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work, were it but true hand labor, there is some- 
thing of divineness.” 

Toil is poetically described as “the glory of the 
earth.” “It is pictures, poetry, literature, music, 
philosophy, science.” It is “the artist that makes 
the world lovely;” it is “the scientist that makes 
the world comfortable.” 

Sot "Lean Wy ucods aircneth,, nowleage, victory, 
It Pees possible and lessens pain. 
From passion’s lawless power it wins release, 


rms the heart and widens reason’s reign; 
Cor ee men like God, whose work can never cease. 


Unlike Carlyle, however, the modern millionaire 
and the man of leisure ignore the distinction between 
true and false, and harp on the dignity of labor and 
the nobility of the toiler. The man who works like 
a horse, and who in consequence is compelled to 
live like one, is the theme of their eloquent panegy- 
ries, though not always an example for their willing 
emulation. He is glorified in speech, exploited in 
practice, and, when incapacitated for further labor, 
is left to die in the poorhouse. 

One in ten of New York’s dead is buried in the 
potter’s field. In London one out of five dies in the 
hospital, the workhouse or the lunatic asylum. Only 
three per cent of men in this country over sixty-five 
years of age are self-supporting. The oldest man 
in the United States, dying recently at 130 years of 
age, had been for fifty years in the poorhouse. Thus 
is the labor of a man exalted as dignified and sacred, 
and the man himself exploited and neglected. It 
has been well said that there should be less high- 
sounding talk about the dignity of labor, and a more 
earnest and careful consideration of the rights and 
conditions of labor. 

Whether labor is dignified or not depends upon 
its objects, its effects, its result, and the conditions 
under which it is performed. Labor which results 
in the production of commodities of use and beauty, 
which is performed under healthful conditions, and 
which is accompanied by pleasure—in other words, 
labor which enhances life—is dignified. It is di- 
vine. But the labor whose object is the mere ex- 
ploitation of man, which proceeds from the desire 
to use the mental and bodily powers of others for 
self-aggrandizement (which is the basis of all forms 
of slavery), is not true labor, nor is success achieved 
by it worthy of emulation. There is nothing digni- 
fied about it. And manual labor, no matter what its 
object, which results in physical exhaustion and 
mental deterioration, which is so continuous and 
wearing that the laborer can not “straighten his back 
and take a leisurely view of life.’ Labor which 
stunts the body and stupefies the mind, which crooks 
the shoulder and slopes the brow, is not sacred, 
and no encomiums by those who do not have to 
engage in it can make it so. It blunts the feelings, 
debases character, narrows and shortens life. It 
1s mere brutality. It is not a blessing, but a curse. 

The doctrine of the dignity of labor, then, is one 
of those half truths which, being easily imposed 
upon men who do not think, are the greatest ob- 
stacles to the whole truth. Its employment by the 
shirkers to wheedle more labor out of the workers 
reminds one of Tom Sawyer’s method of getting 
the fence whitewashed. The doctrine of the dignity 
of labor, like the doctrine of “Divine right,” has 
been used to conserve the interests of the privileged 
classes. It is a convenient doctrine with which to 
flatter the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, 
and to wheedle them into contentment with their 
lot. 

The only labor that is really dignified is labor 
that is required to supply the legitimate wants of 
man—necessary labor—that is performed under 
healthful conditions and within reasonable hours. 
Such labor is sacred and divine, for it is actively 
directed toward the promotion of human life; it is 
social service. Man has no higher prerogative than 
the direction of his bodily and mental powers toward 
the production of things of use and beauty. This 
is the exercise of creative power, and in nothing is 
man more Godlike. But the labor that is performed 
under conditions or hours that degrade and destroy 
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life, that is too strenuous or unnecessary to supply 
the unreasonable needs of men, is an evil. How 
to get rid of it is a problem of present and pressing 
importance. It is one phase of the social problem. 
It is the problem with which organized labor is 
successfully grappling. 


LEGAL VICTORY FOR MINERS. 

In 1897 the Pennsylvania Legislature enacted a 
law making it necessary for a man to work two 
years in an anthracite coal mine before he could re- 
ceive from the Miners’ Examining Board a certifi- 
cate permitting him to work as a miner. Before 
a man can be employed as a miner he must go before 
the board in the district in which he purposes to 
work and pass the required examination. 

The operators anticipated trouble this last spring 
and determined to test the law. John Shalen, a non- 
union miner from the bituminous coal fields, was 
employed by the Delaware and Hudson without 
complying with the law. He was arrested and con- 
victed of violating the law. The Delaware and 
Hudson assisted the defense, but the plea, to the 
effect that the law was in violation of the Federal 
Constitution which guaranteed equal privileges to 
the citizens of the United States, did not impress 
the court, which held that the law was intended 
for the protection of the lives of the persons en- 
gaged in the work. 

This decision means much to the miners. It will 
prevent the importation of soft coal miners to the 
hard coal fields in the event of a strike; it will also 
prevent the importation of foreign miners to fill their 
places at any time. 

The hard coal operators claim there is a great 
deal of difference between the operation of the hard 
and soft coal mine properties; the men agree with 
them to some extent and declare that a soft coal 
miner is not sufficiently skilled to carry on the work 
in the hard coal mines without two years’ experience. 

It is a fair proposition for the miners, and it is 
not unfair to the operators who were willing to sac- 
rifice the lives of their employes if they had been 
permitted to do so.—Ex. 


BACK TO MARKET STREET. 

The readers of the LaBor CLarion will undoubtedly 
be pleased to learn that Summerfield & Haines (suc- 
cessors to Summerfield & Roman) have located on 
Market St., and are prepared to serve patrons, old as 
well as new, with union-made clothing, furnishing 
goods, hats and shoes—goods bearing the union 
label and of unexcelled style and quality. Some 
dealers carry a small stock of union-made goods, 
but this firm makes a specialty of union-labeled 


products, a fact that in itself should commend the’ 


house to union people and insure their patronage. 
But when, in addition to this, you find their goods 
marked in plain figures, and sold at right prices, 
there can be no question as to the advisability of 
making your purchases there. 

Agents for Carrhart’s union-made overalls, Bridge- 
man’s union-made gloves; “Bell’ brand union-labeled 
collars and cuffs. 

Union clerks employed exclusively, and early 
closing regulation observed. 

Your money back if you are dissatisfied with goods 
purchased. SUMMERFIELD & HAINES, 

* 1071 Market street. 


A press dispatch from Evansville, Ind., says: R. E. 
Keaper, a train dispatcher for the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad, was arrested here on an indict- 
ment returned by the Federal Grand Jury at Spring- 
field, Ill., charging that he discharged a telegraph 
operator because the latter joined the Telegraphers’ 
Union. 


GET THE BEST--IT PAYS 
Cary Safes Are Fireproof 


RICHARDSON BROS. 


General Agents—Stock on Hand 
131 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SUCCESSORS TO 
O’CONNOR & O’REILLY 


UNION TAILORS AND UP TO DATE 
FURNISHERS, ARE NOW LOCATED 
AT 132 VAN NESS AVE., WHERE WE 
HOPE TO SERVE ALL OF THE 
UNION MEN WITH THE BEST AND 
LATEST IN TAILORING AND FUR- 
NISHINGS AT THE MOST MODER- 
ATE PRICES. 


O’Connor & Cussen 


132 Van Ness Ave., Near Hayes 
Formerly 33-35 Fourth Street 


The Best Place to Live and Own 
a Home will be 


Half Moon Bay 


when the new 
OCEAN SHORE ROAD 


is completed. 


We sell lots $150 and up, Little 
Down and Little Payments. No inter- 
est or taxes. Value will double 
when the R.R. reaches there - lots 
adjoin ocean beach and R.R. station. 


FREE EXCURSIONS every Sunday 
and Wednesday, through the Most 
Picturesque Country in California. 

Call or write for information and 
tickets. 


F. C. HILL & CO. 


Room 9, Opp. Ferry Bldg. 6 EAST STREET 


“Thin Model” 
Watches 


Thin case—about half the 
thickness of an ordinary 
watch. 


Case is finished plain— 
have your monogram en- 
graved on it. 


Richness, good taste. 


DEREMER 
& COMPANY 


1341 VAN NESS AVENUE 


Near Bush Street 


(Formerly at 137 Montgomery Street) 
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DIRECTORY OF LABOR UNIONS. 
Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at 
335 Noe street. Secretary's office and headquar- 
ters, St. Helen Hall, 2089 Fifteenth street. Execu- 
tive and Arbitration Committee meets at headquar- 
ters every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second and 
fourth Thursdays at 8 p. m. Label Committee 
meets at headquarters on first Tuesdays at 8 p. m. 
ice al pa Fanige tine ee Se ae meets Wednesday 
vening a o'clock, at headquarters. 2 - 
ters’ telephone, Park 845. $ OT Boe, HEROS 
Alaska Salmon Packers—Ramon Villannera, Secy.; 
headquarters, 1131 O'Farrell. ; 
Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 
Saturdays, 2570 Geary. 
Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meets 2d and 4th Sundays, 
2570 Geary;-headquarters, 1923 Pine. 
Bakers (Pie)—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Wis- 
sion Turner Hall, 18th and Valencia. 
Barbers—J. R. Bleily, Secy., 835 Webster; 
835 Webster, Mondays. 
Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employes— 
H. A. Harby, Sutro Baths. 
Bartenders, No. 41—Headquarters, 427 Ivy ave., 
P. L. ‘Hoff, Secy. 
Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 
Helpers—Meet ist and 38d Mondays, 


Ist and 3d 


mest 


1st and 3d Thursdays, 2089 15th. 

Blacksmiths’ 
260 Noe. 

Bookbinders, No. 31—Meet Saturday, 8 p. m., Twin 
Peaks Hall, 17th and Noe. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Anna Gill, Secy., 
960 Capp. 

Boot and Shoe Repairers—Geo. Gallagher, 
502 Hickory ave. 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays, 
8:30 p. _m., Moseback’s Hall. 

Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 
days at headquarters, 260 Noe. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 266 Noe; meet 
2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters, 260 Noe; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquartecs. 
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Broom Makers—Meet Ist and 8a Mondays, 
Alabama. P 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet at Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Hall, 13th and Market. 

Butchers, No. 115—Headquarters, 2774 Wryant; 
meet every Wednesday p. m., northwest corner 
22d and Folsom. 

Boat Builders—Meet 1st and 8d Wednesdays, 
Golden Gate ave. 

Bottle Caners—Miss E. Humphrey, Secy., 4405 20th. 
Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Thursdays, 1133 Mission. 

Cigar Makers—Headquarters, 339 Noo; 
and 3d Saturdays, at headquarters. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—J. Blum Secy., 
Postoffice Station No. 2, Mission Road. 

Cemetery Employes—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays 
at Wolfe’s Hall, Ocean View. 

Coopers (Slack Barrel), No. 28—Meet 3d Wednes- 
days at Kentucky and 22d. 

Coopers (Machine), No. 131—Meet at Potrero Opera 
House. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays at 28th 
and Church. 

Cooks, No. 44—Meet Thursdays, at 8 p. m., 
quarters, 1834 Ellis. 

Cloak Makers—Headquarters, 402 
Tuesdays, 1411 Geary. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays, $8 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Electrical Workers, No. 151—Headquarters, Market 
and 13th, Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall; meet every 
Tuesday. 

Freight Handlers—D. 

Furniture and Piano 
Secy., 147 Fair Oaks. 

Foundry Employes—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, at 
BHighteenth and Folsom. 

Garment Cutters, No. 45—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, 124A Eureka. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Headquarters, 6 Wal- 
ler; meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays at 260 Noe. 
Gas Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Sheet 

Metal Workers’ Hall, 13th and Market. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet Saturdays at 22d and 
Hampshire. 

Glove Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Steiner. 

Hackmen—Meet 
and Laguna. 

Hotel, Restaurant and Bar Miscellaneous—Head- 
quarters, 1111 Laguna; H. Huber, Secy. 

Hatters, C. Davis, Secy., 1458 Market. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at 
331 Noe. 

Janitors—Meet Ist and 3d Sunday, 2 p. m., Durant 
School. = 

vere Workers—Meet ist and 3d Friday at 260 

oe. 

Journeymen Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Mon- 
days, at 24th and Chattanooga. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—E. T. 
557 Duboce ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—18A Diamond; 
meet Thursday at headquarters. 

Machinists, No. 68—Headquarters, Eagles’ Hall, 
1735 Market; meet Eagles’ Hall Wednesday 
evenings. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
L. R. Hooper, Secy., 251 Arkansas, 

Machine Hands—D. McLennan, Secy., 981 Valencia. 

Marine Cooks and Stewards—46 East st. 

Molders, No. 164—Headquarters, 3003 Mission; meet 
every Thursday at Sheet Metal Workers’ Hall, 
18th and Market. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 20th 
and Folsom. 

Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, Gruetli Hall, 
near Five-Mile House, Mission Road; headquar- 
ters, 3884 Mission. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—W. E. 
Haight. 

Musicians—J. A. 
Haight. 

Newspaper Mailers—-Henry Schutter, Secretary, 253 
North st. 

Pavers, No. 18—J. W. Leary, Secy., 128 Eureka. 

Post Office Clerks—G. M. Jones, Secy., 1613 Baker. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers— 
Headquarters, Folsom St. Bulkhead; meet Tues- 
days at 9 Mission. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
936 Fillmore. 

Photo-Engravers, No. 8—A. J. 
quarters, 416 Oak. 


Secy., 
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meet ist 


at head- 


Locust: meet 


J. O'Meara, Secy. 


Drivers—Wm. H. Marden, 


Fridays, 225 


Saturdays, Mowry’s Hall, Grove 


O'Day, Secretary, 


Decker, Secy., 417 


Keogh, Secy., headquarters, 68 


Gallagher, head- 


LABOR CLARION. 


Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers, No. 


12—C. C. Keefe, Secretary, 2311. Howard. 

Printing Pressmen,. No. 24—1st and 38d Mondays, 
Page and Gough, 

Pattern Makers—Meet Ist and 
Twenty-second and Folsom. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Ed. McGenity, Busi- 
ness Agent, 155 Henry. 

Rammermen—E. M. Gillen, Secy., 617 Mariposa. 

Retail Clerks, No. 482—Meet Tuesdays, 8 p. m., at 
headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—-Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 1422 Steiner. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Headquarters, 417 Haight; 
meet 2d and 4th Thrusdays, at headquarters. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Laurel Hall, 
Kentucky, bet. 16th and 17th. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d 
Wednesdays, at Twin Peaks Hall, T. A. Reardon, 
391 Oak. 

Steam Laundry Workers, No. 26—Meet 1st and 8d 
Mondays at headquarters, Twin Peaks Hall, 17th 
and Noe. 

Street Railway Employes, Division No. 205—Head- 
quarters, 885 Webster; meet at 317 Devisadero, 
Saturdays, 8 p. m. 

Street Railroad Construction Workers—J. O'Neil, 
Secy., 3828 20th. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 
East. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—A. Johnson, Ex- 
aminer stereotyping dept., Folsom, near Spear; 
Frank Billington, Secy., 645 Taylor ave., Alameda. 

Ship Drillers—Meet at 22d and Folsom, 2d and 4th 
Fridays. 

Ship Joiners—Headquarters, 
and 4th Sundays, 14. Folsom. 

Ship Secalers—H. Woodville, Secy., 209 6th ave., cor. 
California; meet Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Sail Makers—C. H. Hatch, Secy., 371 San Carlos ave. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Jacob Karn, 
Secy., 1683 48th ave. 

Sugar Workers—Meet at Potrero Opera House, 18th 
and Tennessee: 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—C. L. Schilling, 
314 Utah. 

Stable Employes—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at 1723 
Market. 

Tanners—Meet Wednesdays, 24th and Potrero ave. 

Tailors( Journeymen), No. 2—H. T. Ajax, Business 
Agent, 3826 Grove, Oakland. 

Teamsters, No. 85—Headquarters, 523 5th; meet at 
Stricker’s Hall, 28th and Church, Sunday at 2 


3d Saturdays, 


10 Folsom; meet 2d 


p. m. 

Theatrical Stage Employes— S. I. Simmons, Secy., 
434 3d ave.; meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, St. Helen 
Hall, 15th and Market. 

Typographical, No. 21—Headquarters, 342 9th; H. 
L. White, Secy. 
Upholsterers—J. H. 
640 Olive ave. 3 
Undertakers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesday, 2666 Mis- 

sion. 

Waiters, No. 30—Headquarters, Scott and Eddy; 
meet Wednesday, 3 p. m., at headquarters, 1195 
Scott. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Mondays at 2 p. m., at 
headquarters, 619 Octavia. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 1st Monday at 340 9th. 


Peacock, Secy.; headquarters, 


A banker going home for his dinner saw a ten- 
dollar bill on the curbstone. He picked it up and 
took the number home in order to find tie owner. 
While at home his wife remarked that the butcher 
had sent a bill amounting to $10. The only money 
he had with him was the bill he had found which 
he gave to her and she paid the butcher. The butcher 
paid it to the farmer for a calf and the farmer paid 
it to a merchant, who in turn paid it to a wash- 
woman, and she, owing the banker a note of $10 
went to the bank and paid the note. The banker 


.recognized the bill as the one he had found, and 


which, up to that time had paid $50 of debt. On 
careful investigation he discovered that the bill was 
counterfeit. Now will some of our friends tell us 
what has been lost in this transaction, and by whom? 
—Kansas City Journal. 


The Hostess—“I suppose your new apartment has 
all the very latest improvements.” The Visitor— 
“Yes, indeed. Hot and cold steam heat, running 
washtubs and stationary elevator.”—Brooklyn Life. 

“Yes, doctor, one of Willie’s eyes seems ever so 
much stronger than the other. How do you account 
for it?” “Knothole in the baseball fence, most like- 
ly, madam.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“What is your particular grievance against the 
railroads?” “Well,” answered Farmer Corntossel, 
“I'm kind of indignant ’bout their givin’ rebates, an’ 
sort o’ suspicious of the influence they’ve got in 
politics. But what makes me downright mad is 
havin’ to pay my fare instead o’ ridin’ on a free 
ticket."-—Washington Star. 

“Politics,” said the ambitious young man, “puts 
many temptations in a person’s way.” “Yes,” an- 
swered Senator Sorghum; “and the worst of it is 
that it is often difficult to discriminate between a 
temptation and an opportunity."—Washington Star. 


Ask your dealer for union-label collars and cuffs. 


THE SAME GOOD 


Lundstrom 
HATS 


are being made in our old shop in the rear of our 
Market Street Store, by the same Union Hatters, 


Main Store 


1458 Market Street 


Branch Stores ; 


64 Market—530 Haight 


KING SOLOMON’S HALL 


FILLMORE NEAR SUTTER 


STRICTLY UNION 


Enterprise 
Brewing Co. 


2015-25 FOLSOM STREET 


Employs Only Union Men In All Its Departments 


BREWERS OF 
ORIGINAL EXTRA PALE BOHEMIAN, 
CULMBACHER, PILSENER, 
STEAM AND PORTER 


For Sale in all Leading Groceries and Saloons 


SAMUEL McFADDEN & Co. 
Undertakers 


The firm of McFadden, McBrearty & Green 
having dissolved partnership, all bills due the late 
firm are payable at the parlors of Sam’1 McFadden 
&Co., 1070 Haight St. near Baker. ‘Tel. Park 12. 


WHAT MADE ME FAMOUS 


My $25 SUITS 


TO YOUR MEASUREMENT 


NATE LEVY 


(Formerly of Arm- 
strong & Levy.) 
UNION TAILOR 


Note I use the label. 


tozo FILLMORE ST., Near Golden Gate Ave. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 


OF AMERICA 
used on Custom-llade Clothing 


The following named custom tailoring firms, entitled to 
ase the Union Label of Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, Local No. 2, have resumed business and so noti- 
fied the officers of No, 2. Other firms which may open are 
requested to notify H. T. Ajax, 3826 Grove St., Oakland, 
and arrangements will immediately be made to supply them 
with labels and add their names to this list. 

Kelleher & Browne, 16 Octavia St. 

Abe Jacobs, 4036 Eighteenth St. 

H Levy, 1790 Sutter, cor. Buchanan. 

Bert Armstrong, 941 Fillmore St. 

Nate Levy, 1020 Fillmore St. 

Rosenblum & Abraham, 1050 Golden Gate Ave. 

L. J. Borck, 421 Haight St. 

O’Connor & Cussen, 132 Van Ness Ave. 

L. Lubin, 2425 Mission St. 

H. Cohen, 828% Devisadero St. 

Gilligan & Harlow, McAllister St. 

Harth, Dixon & McCrystle, Inc., 445 Van Ness Ave. 


LABOR CLARION. 


LIST. OF UNION OFFICES. 


ALLIED PRINTING TRADES COUNCIL. 


Abbott, F. H., 605 San Pablo Ave., Oakland. 

Altvater Printing Co., 2565 Mission. 

American Printing Co., 355 McAllister. 

Arrow Printing Co., 2325 California. 

Art Printery, The, 1208 Golden Gate ave. 

Artograph Co., The, 790 Turk. 

Barry, Jas. H. Co., 212 Leavenworth. 

Bartow, J. S., 906 Harrison. 

Baumann-Strong Co., 110 Church. 

Belcher & Phillips, 1617 Mission. 

Benson, Charles W., 425 Berry. 

Bohannan, W. G. Co., 3077-3081 Twenty-first. 

Bolte & Braden, Oak and Franklin. 

Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Boutes, Louis E., 1833 Green. 

Britton & Rey, 215 Bay. 

Brown & Power, 418 Sansome. 

Brunt, N. Co., 391 Jesse. 

Buckley & Curtin, 1735 Dolores. 

Bulletin, The, Lombard «nd Sansome. 

Calkins Newspaper Syndicate, 24 Clay. 

Call, The, Third and Market. 

Canessa Printing Co., 535 Washington. 

Clements Printing Co., 806 Laguna. 

Collins, C. J., 3358 Twenty-second. 

Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission Sts. 

Cooper, F. J.. Adv. Agency, Eighth and Brannan. 

Chronicle, The, Market and Kearny. 

Coast Seamen’s Journal. 

Crackbon & Tonkin, 22 Leavenworth. 

Daily News, Ninth, near Folsom. 

Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 

Davis Printing Co., 1076 Howard. 

Dettner-Wilson Press, Forty-ninth and Shafter, 
near Telegraph, Oakland. 

Eastman & Co., 2792 Pine. 

Elite Printing Co., 3257 Twenty-fourth. 

Eureka Press, Inc., 304 Polk. 

Examiner, The, Folsom and Spear. 

Fisk & Slyter, 684 San Jose Ave., cor. Twenty-ninth. 

Francis Valentine Co., 284 Thirteenth. 

Gabriel-Meyerfeld Co., 2366 Market. 

Gilmartin & Co., Folsom, near Eighth. 

Golden State Printing Co., 1842 Sutter. 

Greater San Francisco Ptg. Co., 14 Leavenworth. 

Halle & Scott, 1225 Eighteenth Ave., Sunset. 

Hancock Bros., 567 Williams, Oakland. 

Hicks-Judd Company, 270-284 Valencia. 

Hughes, E. C. Co., 725 Folsom. 

Hayden Printing Co., 1130 Mission. 

Jalumstein Printing Co., 1326 Eddy. 

Janssen Printing Co., 1646 Howard. 

Labor Clarion, 2089 Fifteenth. 

Lafontaine, J. R., 402 Dupont. 

Lane & Stapleton, 900 Eddy. 

Latham & Emanuel, 971 Howard. 

Leader, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Levison Printing Co., 1540 California. 

Liss, H. C., 500 Utah. 

Lynch & Hurley, 3476 Twentieth. 

Mackey & McMahon, 1731 Mission. 

Majestic Press, 1919 Ellis. 

Marshall & Lightburne, 1338 Fillmore. 

Medina & Co., 3137 Laguna. 

Mining and Engineering Review, 1225 18th Ave. 

Mitchell, John J., 248 Ash Ave. 

Monahan, John, 449 Duboce Ave. 

Morris & Blair, 3232 Mission. 

McNeil Bros., 788 McAllister. 

MecNicoll, John R., 615 Sansome. 

Murdock Press, The, 1580 Geary. 

Neal Publishing Co., 619 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. Co., 916 Howard. 

O. K. Printing Co., 2299 Bush. 

Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 

Pernau Publishing Co., 423 Hayes. 

Peterson, Con H., 33 Ivy Ave. 

Phillips & Van Orden, 1617 Mission. 

Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 

Post, The Evening, 992 Valencia. 

Primo Press, 1508 Buchanan. 

Prouty Press, 208 Noe. 

Richmond Banner, The, 320 Sixth Ave. 

Recorder, The, 643 Stevenson. 

Roesch Co., Louis, 2513 Howard. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 3237 Nineteenth. 

Roxburgh & Hastings, 350 Fell. 

Samuel, Wm., 1474 Market. 

Sanders Printing Co., 2631 Clay. 

San Rafael Independent, San Rafael, Cal. 

Shannon-Conmy Printing Co., 509 Clay. 

Shaw-Gille Co., 2880 Sixteenth. 

Spaulding-Graul Co., 914 Howard. 

Springer & Co., 1532 Geary. 

Stanley-Taylo: Co., Bryant, bet. Third and Fourth. 

Standard Printing Co., 1511 Geary. 

Stewart Printing Co., 480 Turk. 

Stockwitz Printing Co., 1118 Turk. 

Stuetzel & Co., 57-59 Clementina. 

Sutter Press, 448 Haight. 

Telegraph Press, 4150 Eighteenth. 

Thompson & Adams, 2231 Mission. 

Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

Townes-Meals Co., 1411 Post. 

Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 115 Welch. 

Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 

Valleau & Phillips Co., 686 Thirty-fourth Oakland. 

Van Cott, W. S., 1561 Fost. 

Walden, Edward, 426 Fulton. 

Wale Printing Co., Fillmore and Bush. 

Weiss, M., 639 Baker. 

Williams, Jos., 1329 Ellis. 

Wolff, Louis A., 64 Elgin Park. 


BOOKBINDERS 
Althof & Bahls, Alameda. 
Barry, Ed., 1552 Webster. 
Brown & Power Co., Clay and Sansome. 
Hicks-Judd Co., Fourteenth and Valencia. 
Hughes, E. C., 725 Folsom. 
Kitchen, Jno. & Co., 1508 Buchanan. 
McGeeney, Wm., San Francisco. 
McIntyre, Jno. B., Fifth and Folsom. 
Malloye, Frank & Co., 1132 Mission. 
Phillips, Wm., 712 Sansome. 
Stanley-Taylor Co., 2308 California. 
Thumbler & Rutherford, 721-723 Larkin. 
Upton & Williams, 112 Hayes. 


Webster, Fred, 1250 Hayes. 
Webster, Fred, Hayes and Devisadero. 


PHOTO ENGRAVERS 
Brown, Wm., Engraving Co., 355 McAllister. 
Commercial Art Co., Brady and West Mission. 
Davis, Nolan Co., Market at Franklin. 
Phoenix Photo-Engraving Co., 325 Eighth, Oakland. 
McCabe. & Sons, 38 Sycamore Ave. 
Sierra Engraving Co., 560 Ninth, Oakland. 
Western Process Engraving Co., 369 Natoma. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 
Hoffschneider Bros., Brady and West Mission. 
Tibbetts, H. C., 1590 Geary. 

NOTE.—The office of the Allied Printing Trades 
Council of San Francisco is located temporarily at 
342 Ninth street. Business Agent George A. Tracy 
ore Secretary D. T. Powers may be addressed as 
above. 


A poor Jew boarded a Delancey street horsecar 
in New York with his son. The boy was tall and 
ungainly. He seemed at least twelve years old, but 
when the conductor called for the fares the Jew 
slowly counted out five pennies. “Here,” said the 
conductor, “where’s the fare for the boy?” “Vy, 
he ain’t yet five—” “Five!” growled the conductor. 
“He’s fifteen easy.” “Sure, no,” pleaded the father. 
“He can’t yet be five. He—’ “Well, he looks a 
great deal older,” the conductor insisted. “Certain- 
ly,” said the old man, “certainly. Vy shouldn’t he? 
He’s had a lot of trouble!” 


Billions, the trust magnate, had come back to his 
native village, the little, lonely burg among the hills. 
The old squire was among the first to shake the re- 
turned wanderer by the hand. “Aha, Squire!” Bil- 
lions jovially cried; “I thought you said I’d never be 
rich. You lost out on that prophecy, didn’t you?” 
“T never said you wouldn’t be rich,” the squire re- 
torted. “I said you’d never have any money of 
your own, and, by crinus, I still say so.”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 

When the late Senator Wolcott first went to Col- 
orado he and his brother opened a law office at Idaho 
Springs under the firm name of “Ed Wolcott & 
Bro.” Later the partnership was dissolved. The fu- 
ture Senator packed his few assets, including the sign 


that had hung outside of his office, upon burro and 
started for Georgetown, a mining town farther up 


in the hills. Upon his arrival he was greeted by a 
crowd of miners, who critically surveyed him and his 


outfit. One of them, looking first at the sign that 
hung over the pack, then at Wolcott, and finally at 
the donkey, ventured: “Say, stranger, which of you 
is Ed?” 


A Reproof—One day a little boy came to school 
with very dirty hands and the teacher said to him: 
“Jamie, I wish you would not come to school with 
your hands soiled that way. What would you say if 
I came to school with soiled hands?” “I wouldn’t 
say anything,” was the prompt reply. “I’d be too 
polite."—New York World. 


“To what do you attribute the Sultan’s long life, 
despite his illness?” asked the prominent Turk. “Bad 
marksmanship, principally,” answered the court 
physician, brusquely. 


A Carnegie Proposal—Father—“Can you support 
her in the manner to which she is accustomed?” 
Suitor—“Yes, sir; if you will raise an equal amount.” 
—New York Sun. 


Mrs. Askitt—“What does your husband do during 


the summer.” Mrs. Tellitt—“That depends upon 
whether I stay at home or go away.” 


BROCKTON and NEWARK SHOE STORES 


Consolidated 
OPENED IN THEIR NEW STORE 


1025 Fillmore Street, Near McAllister 
- We still maintain our standard 


$2.50 and $3.00 


UNION STAMP SHOES 
for MEN and WOMEN 


The German Savings and Loan Society 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus.............. $2,500,098.42 
Capital actually paid up in cash...... ws 5G 
Deposits, June 30, 1905.............. ayaa sie 
F. Tillmann, Jr., President; Daniel Meyer, First Vice- 
President; Emil Rohte, Second Vice-President; A. H. R. 
Schmidt, Cashier; Wm. Herrman, Asst. Cashier; George 
Tourny, vernaaeaag A. H. Muller, Asst. Secretary. 
Directors—F. Tillmann, Jr., Daniel Meyer, Emil Rohte, 
Ign. Steinhart, I. N. Walter, N. Ohlandt, J. W. Van Ber- 
gen, E. T. Kruse, W. S. Goodfellow. 


GANTNER BROS. 
Incorporated 
Undertakers and Embalmers 
3460 16th St., bet. Church and Sanchez 


Telephone Special 132 San Francisco, Cal. 


W. G. WITTMAN 
Of Printing Pressmen, No. 24 


H. M. ALEXANDER 
Of Typographical Union, No. 21 


Good Printing... 
......Right Prices 


AMERICAN PRINTING CO. 


Union-Label Receipt Books in Stock 


20 ASH AVENUE, Bet. Larkin and Polk Sts. 
TELEPHONE SPECIAL 7&a. 


Employs Only Union Men in All Its Departments 


PATRONIZE 


Home Industry 


DRINK. 
WUNDER BREWING CO.’’S 


WUNDER 
BEER 


A San Francisco Product of Unexcelled 
Quality—Bottled by 


Wunder Bottling Co. 


340 Eleventh St., S. F. 


The First Firm in San Francisco to Use the 
Union Label on Bottled Beer. 


The Place toBuy 


as Furniture and Auction Co. «: 


1140-42-44-46-48-50 McALLISTER STREET 
Bet. Fillmore and Webster, San Francisco 


Largest Furniture and Auction House 
on the Coast 
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A VICTORY FOR UNION LABOR. 

Wherever you find disputes between capital and 
labor, there the injunction is found also, says the 
Iron Molders’ Journal. This time-honored writ, in- 
tended to prevent injustice and irreparable damage, 
has, however, been given a more modern construc- 
tion and application. One hears comparatively little 
of lockouts or labor strikes today, but the injunction 
plays an important part in the controversy; it has 
become an inseparable part of all industrial disputes 
and it is the issuance of the injunction that very 
frequently first calls the attention of the world to 
the fact that a strike exists. Strange to say this 
powerful and far-reaching legal remedy, this colossus 
which can reach its great arm into all relations and 
conditions of human affairs, which can grasp the 
largest corporation and hold it to its duty, as well 
as protect the infant in its cradle, is seldom, if at all, 
applied in behalf of labor. Of this alone, organized 
labor does not, however, complain, but, of the indis- 
criminate, unjustifiable and unwarranted issuance of 
this powerful writ. It is this, against which the great 
force of union labor has made its protest ever since 
the first application of that autocratic and powerful 
rule. Armed and loaded down with affidavits mis- 
representing and discoloring the true facts, the appli- 
cant for one of these modern injunctions creeps 
into the judge’s chamber, presents his false and un- 
true affidavits, together with an injunction already 
drawn, to suit the exigency of his case, and by one 
stroke of the pen, without giving an opportunity to 
be heard, the rights and liberties and all the consti- 
tutional privileges of a great mass of unoffending 
citizens are ruthlessly swept away and abrogated, 
so to remain until after much delay and legal ob- 
stacles have been overcome, the court can finally 
give its care to the injured party, those enjoined. 
This is usually accomplished after the purpose of the 
injunction has been attained and its dissolution has 
become necessary. One of the most notable in- 
stances of this legal abuse occurred during the 
strike waged by the molders’. and core makers’ 
unions at Milwaukee, Wis. After several weeks of 
futile attempt by the foundrymen to break the strike, 
they, not to be undone by other employers similarly 
situated, and taking their cue from modern con- 
ditions, by means of gross misrepresentations of the 
facts and by an imposition upon the court, procured 
from Judge J. V. Quarles, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin, 
an injunction, the equal of which, in its absolute and 
sweeping nature, cannot be found in all the history 
of jurisprudence. So unlimited and sweeping in its 
nature was this injunction that it aroused unusual 
attention, not only among the neutral, but even 
among the employer class. The daily press took up 
the subject in their columns and finally Judge Quarles 
himself sought to justify the granting of the in- 
junction by interviews with the representatives of 
the press. The union, however, at once sought legal 
aid in the matter, and obtained Mr. W. B. Rubin, 
an attorney-at-law of Milwaukee, Wis., as their at- 
torney. Mr. Rubin at once marshaled his forces, 
and by decision and determined action soon brought 
on for a hearing an order to show cause before the 
court why the injunction should not be vacated and 
dissolved. In behalf of the union he presented to the 
court, by numerous affidavits, the true state of af- 
fairs in so telling a manner that Judge Quarles at 
once saw the truth of the matter and dissolved the 
injunction. This was the third great labor injunc- 
tion ever dissolved in this country, one of the other 
two being the one issued by Judge J. C. Dick, at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., which Mr. Rubin also succeeded 
in having vacated. 


A general wave of agitation for more wages and 
better conditions is spreading among the railroad 
employes of every branch of the business in the 
great freight and passenger carrying systems of the 
Middle and Western States. A far reaching cam- 
paign is being brought to a focus in Chicago. Loco- 
motive engineers representing the Brotherhood from 


every road west of Chicago have met and laid their 
plans for securing better conditions. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Hansen & Elrick | J, C. Meussdorffer Sons 


(FORMERLY EXAMINER BUILDING) 


ARE NOW SELLING 


Men’s Furnishings and Hats 


1105-07 Fillmore St. 
Enterprise Furniture and Carpet Co. 


WM. H. BEAGLES, Manager 


GOOD FURNITURE AT LOWEST PRICES 
108 Church Street, near Market 


New Presses 


WALTER N. BRUNT 


COMPANY 


New Type 


(Formerly Second and Mission Streets) 
Printing, Badges, 
Regalia, Buttons, Etc. 


NOW RUNNING AT 


391 JESSIE ST. 


At Fifth, opposite U. S. Mint, S. F. 


TIEDEMANN BROS. 


Jefferson Saloon 
and Cafe 


700 McAllister St. 


Cor. Gough 


KIMBALL 
Clothing Co. 


It Will Pay You 


to walk a block out of 
your way just to see how 
we sell clothing for men. 
Our Blue Serge Suit at 
$10 beats the world. Try 
Kimball’s Clothes, now at 


444 Van Ness Avenue Cor. McAllister Street 


Hatters 
909—FILLMORE—909 


Between McAllister and Fulton Sts. 

Formerly 534-536 Third St., San Francisco 
Complete assortment of Stiff and Soft Hats 
Best $2.50 Hat that can be bought 
Panama Hats, $5 


We'll clean, bleach, block and trim your old Panama 
Our reputation as reliable and practical Hatters will 
assure you of good values 


A Trlal will convince You 


909 FILLMORE 


909 


Baldwin Jewelry Co. 


Agents for All American Watches 


Factory on Premises 


1261 Van Ness Avenue, at Sutter 


San FRANCISCO 


This is the only gen- 
uine Label of the 
\ United Cloth Hat 

and Cap Makers of 
North America, af- 
filiated with the 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
GENERAL OFFICE 


62 East Fourth Street, New York City 


Beware of Imitation and Fraudulent Labels 


Ask for the Label 


=== DON'T 
Wear a Hat Without It 


Don’t patronize a dealer who 
has LOOSE LABELS. 

Take a look at it when you are 
buying a Hat and see that the 
Union Label of the United Hat 
ters of North America is in it. Be- 
ware of counterfeit labels. Genu 
ine labels are always sewed in. 
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you insist. 


Shoe Trade. 


Union Members, Be Consistent 
Buy Shoes Bearing the Union Stamp 


Union Stamp Shoes for Men, Women and Children can be had if 
; If you don’t insist you are actually an employer of 
Convict Unfair and Citizens’ Alliance Labor. 


The Union Stamp stands for Arbitration, Peace and Liberty in the 
Shoes without the Stamp stand for Convict, Unfair, 
Non-Union and Alliance Labor, supported by fraud and slander. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


